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What  Does  the  Reformation  Mean  Today? 


By  Carl  W.  McGeehon 


HOW  many  of  us  who  call 
ourselves  Protestants  could 
describe  clearly  what  the  Reforma- 
tion was?  Could  we,  if  asked,  tell 
when  and  where  it  began,  and  why? 
In  spite  of  our  hazy  recollections 
about  it,  the  Reformation  had  tre- 
mendous effect  on  what  we  believe 
today  and  how  we  act. 

Two  actions  of  a  German  Catholic 
monk  named  Martin  Luther  are 
pertinent  to  any  discussion  of  the 
Reformation.  On  October  31,  1517, 
Luther  nailed  ninety-five  theses  to  a 
church  door  in  Wittenberg.  These 
theses  were  simply  propositions  con- 
cerning certain  practices  in  the 
church  of  that  day  about  which 
Luther  disagreed  and  on  which  he 
was  willing  to  debate.  Little  did  he 
foresee  that  this  act  would  pinpoint 
the  beginning  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  would  alter  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Four  years  later  the  emperor, 
Charles  V,  summoned  Luther  before 
the    governing    body — the    Diet    of 


Worms.  He  was  accused  of  holding 
heretical  doctrines  and  ordered  to 
recant.  In  a  speech  delivered  first 
in  Latin  and  then  in  German,  he 
refused  to  obey.  Charles  V  was  un- 
able to  understand  either  language. 
He  demanded  from  Luther  "a  plain 
answer."  "Your  majesty,"  responded 
Luther,  "I  cannot  recant  unless  I 
am  proved  wrong  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture or  adequate  argument.  I  cannot 
act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
my  conscience  and  the  Word  of  God. 
Here  I  stand.  So  help  me  God,  I 
can  do  no  other!" 

Martin  Luther  did  not  begin  the 
Reformation,  but  he  ignited  the 
spark  of  a  movement  which  split 
Western  Christendom  into  two 
camps  and  influenced  religious 
thinking  for  all  time  to  come. 

Many  of  the  key  ideas  of  the 
Reformers — Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli, 
Knox,  and  others — are  still  alive. 
Consider  four  of  the  cardinal  insights 
of  the  Reformation  and  their  rele- 
vance for  our  dav. 
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Priesthood  of  Believers 

The  idea  of  the  mutual  ministry 
of  all  believers  was  scripturally 
based.  "But  you  are  a  chosen  race, 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
God's  own  people.  ..."  (1  Pet.  2:9). 
Since  this  is  true,  the  Reformers 
declared  that  man  does  not  need 
popes  or  priests  or  ministers  to  medi- 
ate God's  grace.  All  believers  have 
direct  access  to  God  and  need  no 
mediator  or  intercessor  save  Jesus 
Christ.  ".  .  .  There  is  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim.  2:5). 

Also,  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
implies  each  person  stands  responsi- 
ble for  himself  before  God.  As 
Luther  pointed  out,  "Every  one  must 
do  his  own  believing  as  he  will  have 
to  do  his  own  dying." 

Responsibility  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  others  was  an  important 
facet  of  the  idea.  Here  we  begin 
to  see  this  doctrine  in  its  modern-day 
application.  Personal  witnessing, 
evangelism,  missions,  increased  par- 
ticipation of  the  laity  in  church  life 
— all  owe  their  incentive,  at  least 
in  part,  to  this  great  Reformation 
idea. 

Since  spiritual  welfare  includes 
social  welfare,  the  expressed  concern 
of  the  church  in  our  day  for  racial 
and  social  justice  is  related  to  the 
idea  of  the  mutual  ministry  of  all 
believers.  All  Christians  were  created 
in  the  same  divine  image,  redeemed 
by  the  same  divine  sacrifice,  and 
called  to  the  same  divine  destiny. 
All  have  equal  standing  in  the  sight 
of  God;  all,  therefore,  have  equal 
responsibilities  and  privileges  in  the 
Christian  life. 


Authority  of  the  Bible 

In  medieval  Catholicism  the 
authority  of  the  church  took  prece- 
dence over  the  authority  of  the 
Bible.  Among  the  Reformed  churches 
the  Bible  became  the  standard  for 
Protestants  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice.  God's  Word,  the  Reformers 
insisted,  could  speak  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  earnest  believer.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  rather  than  the  church, 
a  pope,  priest,  or  minister  became 
the  believer's  interpreter. 

Basically  this  idea  prevails  in 
Protestantism  today.  No  longer,  how- 
ever, for  most  Christians  is  the  Bible 
considered  a  resource  text  in  such 
fields  as  geology,  cosmology,  and 
anthropology.  Its  sanitary  and  dietary 
prescriptions  are  seldom  considered 
binding  upon  a  modern  world.  We 
do  not  take  literally  a  four-cornered 
earth,  or  the  idea  of  heaven  in  a 
perpendicular  dimension. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  God's  message 
to  man  has  taken  on  new  depth. 
More  people  possess  and  read  the 
Bible  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Over  forty  million  per- 
sons are  enrolled  in  the  Sunday 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Their 
primary  purpose  is  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Television  programs  featuring 
Bible  study  have  met  with  popular 
response.  The  number  of  secular 
colleges  and  universities  which  now 
offer  courses  in  biblical  and  Christian 
thought  has  reached  proportions  not 
dreamed  of  twenty  years  ago. 

In  a  day  when  all  standards  and 
values  are  subject  to  searching 
examination,  the  Bible  has  a  unique 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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OUR  OWN  BIBLE  IN  THE  MAKING 


Brief  history  of  the  English  Bible  in  nine  pictures.  (1)  Jesus'  Bible — our 
Old  Testament.  (2)  Jerome's  translation  to  Latin,  completed  A.D.  410.  (3) 
Wyclif's  translation  made  in  defiance  of  Rome — A.D.  1383.  (4)  Martin 
Luther  translates  into  German.  Argues  Bible's  supremacy.  (5)  Wm.  Tyndale, 
first  and  most  influential  translator  of  16th  century.  (6)  Dr.  John  Reynolds, 
at  a  conference  called  by  King  James,  urges  a  new  translation.  (7)  First 
English  Bible  printed  in  America  in  1782  (Robert  Aitken).  (8)  Manuscript 
discoveries  lead  to  new  translation — ERV  and  ASV.  (9)  Committee  from 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education  works  on  RSV  (1945-52). 


( Continued  from  page  6 ) 
message.  It  speaks  to  man's  need 
for  meaning  in  life.  For  the  earnest 
seeker,  the  Bible  still  speaks  with 
authority  about  life's  most  profound 
questions — human  values,  ultimate 
destiny,  and  God's  plan  for  living. 

Justification  by  Faith 

The  classical  Protestant  insistence 
on  "justification  by  faith"  has  prob- 
ably suffered  less  theological  de- 
velopment than  any  other  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 

The  idea  that  we  are  acceptable 
in  God's  sight,  not  because  of  our 
obedience,  or  the  good  we  do,  or 
the  evil  that  we  do  not  do,  is  solidly 
rooted  in  Protestantism.  Paul  wrote, 
"For  we  hold  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  apart  from  works  of  law" 
(Rom.  3:28).  Salvation  is  not  an 
achievement  but  a  gift — an  un- 
earned, unmerited,  and  undeserved 
gift.  The  only  thing  man  can  do  is 
to  accept  gratefully,  humbly,  and 
joyously  the  salvation  that  God  free- 
ly offers  in  Jesus  Christ.  Justification 
by  faith  still  remains  a  basic  theme 
in  Protestant  thought. 

Religious  Freedom 

Religious  freedom  was  not  a 
concern  of  the  Reformers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Reformation.  Today,  this  idea  is  al- 
most synonymous  with  Protestantism. 
It  slowly  grew  out  of  the  insistence 
upon  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  believer's  right  and  obliga- 


tion to  interpret  the  Word  of  God 
for  himself.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence, though  the  Reformers  ap- 
parently did  not  sense  it,  was  re- 
ligious freedom. 

This  right  of  private  interpretation 
promoted  internal  division  and 
diversity  within  Protestantism.  Other 
divisions  grew  out  of  theological, 
social,  national,  and  racial  differences 
until  the  multiplicity  of  denomina- 
tions became  the  scandal  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

Early  in  this  century  a  reversible 
trend  could  be  detected  among 
Protestant  thinkers,  both  clergy  and 
laity.  There  was  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  we  had  gone  too  far  in  our 
diversity,  and  the  time  had  come 
for  greater  unity,  cooperation,  and 
solidarity.  The  ecumenical  move- 
ment, which  had  its  beginnings  in 
the  1930s,  was  at  first  concerned 
with  unity.  As  time  went  on,  it  began 
to  recognize  that  a  unity  of  spirit 
among  Protestant  churches  already 
existed — the  need  was  to  harness 
this  unity7  for  the  most  effective 
Christian  witness  to  the  world.  Here 
was  the  Reformation  brought  up-to- 
date. 

Protestantism  had  its  original 
dynamics  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  earnest  believers  who  lived  niore 
than  four  centuries  ago.  The  great 
ideas  which  inspired  the  Reformers 
have  found  a  response  in  men  of  all 
generations  who  have  earnestly 
sought  to  live  in  meaningful  relation 
to  God.  ■  ■ 


QUOTES:  Money  will  buy  a  dog  but  it  will  not  buy  the  wag  of  his  tail. 
— F.  G.  Kernan.  ...  It  takes  an  intelligent  person  to  understand  why  he 
is  confused. — Walt  Streightiff. 


"tfkost"  in  the  flungle 


By  James  Aldredge 


LIVING  right  next  door  to  the 
jungle  in  Malaya  has  been  any- 
thing but  a  tame  experience  for 
white  men  who  have  settled  there. 
Try  as  they  may,  they  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  the  feeling  that  thou- 
sands of  hungry,  ferocious  creatures 
are  forever  moving  about  in  that 
lush   grass   and  tropical  vegetation. 

And  they  have  been  right!  Hunters 
who  ventured  into  that  dense  growth 
have  proved  it  again  and  again. 
Whenever  superintendents  of  zoos 
in  England  or  America  needed  new 
stock,  they  could  always  depend  on 
getting  something  startling  from  the 
men  who  "brought  'em  back  alive" 
from  Malaya. 

Of  all  the  strange  experiences 
that  have  befallen  such  animal- 
collectors,  probably  the  weirdest 
happened  to  an  American,  Mr. 
Charles  Mayer.  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  he  arrived  there  with  an  order 
for  some  leopards. 

An  expert  in  his  line,  Mr.  Mayer 
had  worked  out  a  clever  device  for 
capturing  these  animals.  It  consisted 
of  a  strong  net  made  of  rattan,  big 
enough  to  hold  the  largest  leopard 
of  the  jungle.  It  had  a  round  open- 
ing, at  least  three  feet  wide.  The 
instant  a  heavy  animal  ventured  in- 
side after  its  bait  of  live  chicken, 
down  would  crash  the  draw  rope, 


closing  the  net  about  the  intruder. 

Mr.  Mayer  got  busy  at  once.  With 
the  assistance  of  Hadji,  his  friend, 
and  ten  Malay  "boys,"  he  began  a 
riverboat  trip  into  the  jungle.  At  last, 
after  six  days,  they  came  to  a  region 
that  would  have  brought  joy  to  any 
zoo  collector.  The  soil  was  sandy 
and  the  stream  was  very  shallow. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  place  where 
all  kinds  of  wild  animals  would 
come  to  drink. 

The  natives  of  the  locality,  whom 
Mr.  Mayer  promptly  hired,  wanted 
to  start  out  at  once  on  the  big  hunt, 
but,  first,  there  was  a  job  to  be 
done.  The  American  put  them  to 
work  gathering  rattan  in  thirty-foot 
lengths.  When  he  had  enough,  he 
then  had  them  make  several  strong 
leopard  nets  of  the  type  he  had  in- 
vented. 

Everything  was  ready  now,  so 
they  went  with  these  into  the  heart 
of  the  jungle.  On  a  dozen  or  more 
trees  Mr.  Mayer  found  fresh  marks 
of  leopards'  claws,  and  under  his 
directions  three  of  the  nets  were 
strung  up. 

He  felt  quite  hopeful  of  getting 
the  animals  that  his  zoo  friends 
wanted. 

Mr.  Mayer  let  twenty-four  hours 
pass.  Then,  taking  all  his  "boys,"  he 
went  back. 


The  first  two  nets  were  empty. 

As  the  party  neared  the  third  one, 
a  ripple  of  excitement  swept  down 
the  line  of  men. 

Suddenly,  Abdul  Rahman,  who 
was  in  the  lead  by  several  yards, 
stopped  dead.  He  threw  out  his 
hands,  palms  backward.  It  was  plain 
he  meant  to  warn  Mr.  Mayer. 

What  did  he  see?  The  American 
doubled  his  pace. 

Abdul  just  stood  there  without  a 
word,  not  making  a  move. 

When  Mr.  Mayer  came  running 
up,  the  native  leader  stared  at  him 
with  a  dazed,  blank  look. 

And  then  the  American  looked — 
and  got  the  surprise  of  his  life. 

The  net  was  hanging  down  heav- 
ily from  an  upper  branch.  Some  ani- 
mal was  in  it,  sure  enough.  But  even 
as  Mr.  Mayer  gazed,  the  bag  swung 
slowly  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left 
— then  lifted  itself  straight  up  into 
the  air! 

It  stopped  completely  in  that  up- 
right position. 

The  next  instant  it  began  to  weave 
about  with  a  sickening  motion,  then 
lowered  itself  and  hung  down  as  it 
had  at  the  beginning. 

Crowding  up  beside  the  white 
man,  the  Malay  "boys"  were  breath- 
ing hard  in  terror. 

"Hantu!  Hantu!  (Ghost!  Ghost!)," 
they  kept  repeating.  "Ya,  hantu! 
(Yes,  ghost!)" 

For  a  second,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
awe  and  dread,  Mr.  Mayer  felt  like 
obeying  Abdul  Rahman's  words 
about  "going  back."  Then,  recover- 
ing himself,  he  pressed  closer  to  the 
net. 

It  was  not  until  he  was   almost 
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under  the  bag  that  he  discovered 
the  cause  of  its  peculiar  swaying. 

There,  in  the  spotted  sunlight,  was 
an  enormous  python,  half  in  the  net 
and  half  out! 

Apparently,  when  the  big  snake 
had  gone  into  the  bag  after  chickens, 
the  branch  above  had  broken  with 
its  weight  and  the  draw  rope  at  the 
mouth  of  the  net  had  tightened 
about  its  middle.  No  matter  how 
hard  the  snake  tried,  it  could  not 
pull  out. 

With  its  tail  still  firmly  wrapped 
around  the  tree,  it  kept  raising  it- 
self, giving  the  exhibition  that  was 
so  terrifying  to  the  natives. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  at  first  inclined  to 
join  in  the  gale  of  laughter  that 
swept  the  "boys"  over  the  big  snake's 
predicament.  But  then  he  remem- 
bered that  more  than  three  yards  of 
that  python  were  still  free.  A  py- 
thon's tail  is  nothing  to  laugh  about. 
Once,  Mr.  Mayer  had  seen  one  of 
his  "boys"  crushed  to  death  in  its 
folds. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  that  the  party 
had  brought  plenty  of  rope  along. 

An  agile  native  was  sent  up  the 
tree  with  orders  to  tie  a  rope  in  a 
slipknot  on  the  snake's  tail.  Then, 
very  near  the  end  of  the  tail,  he  was 
to  give  the  rope  what  is  called  a 
"half  hitch." 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  that,  he 
passed  the  long  rope  under  the 
branch  and  then  tossed  the  free  end 
to  the  men  below. 

A  strong  pull  unloosed  one  of  the 
snake's  coils,  drawing  the  tip  of  its 
tail  downward.  Holding  this  rope 
taut,  the  men  threw  the  free  end 
back  to  the  man  in  the  tree.   He 


passed  it  over  the  branch  and 
dropped  it  again. 

The  men  gave  another  heave,  and 
another  coil  of  the  python  was  freed. 
They  kept  it  up  until  the  snake  had 
been  unwound,  loop  by  loop. 

In  the  meantime,  another  native 
had  been  busy  under  Mr.  Mayer's 
direction,  and  had  succeeded  in 
passing  another  rope  with  a  slip 
noose  about  the  python's  body.  With 
a  third  man  holding  the  line  by 
which  the  net  itself  was  tied  to  the 
upper  branch,  everything  was  ready 
to  lower  the  snake  to  the  ground 
the  instant  its  hold  to  the  tree  was 
loosened. 

The  moment  came.  The  men  be- 
low held  the  ropes  tight  and  down 
came  the  prisoner.  Although  the 
python  had  succeeded  in  working 
its  head  through  the  mesh  of  the 
bag,  an  alert  native,  heedless  of  the 
snake's  hissing  like  a  giant  steam 
kettle,  grabbed  a  sarong,  folded  it 
flat  and  then  used  it  to  press  the 
head  back  in  the  net. 

The  only  task  now  was  to  get  the 
python  ready  for  its  long  trip  out 
of  the  jungle.  With  everybody  pull- 
ing and  hauling,  its  tail  was  wound 
round  and  round  the  net  as  if  it  had 
been  a  spool.  Plenty  of  rope  was 
then  used  to  secure  it  firmly.  Final- 
ly, the  bundle  was  attached  to  a 
pole. 

When  the  python  was  weighed,  it 
tipped  the  scales  at  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds.  As  snakes  of  the 
Malayan  jungle  go,  it  was  a  sizable 
specimen,  measuring  a  good  twenty 
feet  in  length.  Needless  to  say,  Mr. 
Mayer  had  got  hold  of  a  prize  which 
his  zoo  friends  snapped  up.       ■  ■ 
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MODERN  BRIDE 

"Is  your  washer  automatic?" 

They  asked  Felicia  Fitch, 
"Why,   no,"   the  young  wife   answered, 

"You  have  to  turn  a  switch!" 

— F.   G.   Kernan 
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l/Lt.       vU&ptQ)     u^rlackt^iauet 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


I'M  frightened,  Mr.  Wong!"  There 
was  despair  in  Fay  Cameron 
Bailey's  voice  as  her  slim  ringers 
nervously  twisted  the  strap  of  the 
smart  handbag  that  lay  on  her  lap. 
Mei  Wong  studied  the  girl  across 
his  desk.  Her  pleasant  blonde  good 
looks  could  not  hide  the  familiar  de- 
termined features  expected  in  any 
daughter  of  John  Cameron.  Yes,  she 
was  a  lot  like  her  father,  he  decided. 
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"Your  most  urgent  problem  is  that 
your  husband  find  a  suitable  posi- 
tion," the  elderly  Chinese  proprietor 
of  the  Bombay  Art  and  Curio  Shop 
suggested  in  his  soft  even  voice. 

"Yes."  She  leaned  forward  in  her 
chair  tensely.  "But  my  father  is 
making  it  impossible.  He  didn't  ap- 
prove of  our  marriage  and  he's  de- 
liberately trying  to  wreck  it.  He 
wants  to  force  me  to  admit  I  was 


Mei  Wong  helps  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend 


wrong    and    come    back    to    him." 

Mei  Wong's  broad  expressionless 
face  gave  no  hint  of  his  thoughts. 
"And  you  have  not  considered  this 
as  a  solution?" 

"No!"  Spots  of  color  appeared  on 
Fay  Bailey's  cheeks  and  her  voice 
became  firm.  "I  love  Charles.  Father 
is  making  it  so  difficult  for  us  we'll 
have  to  leave  India.  His  unfair  atti- 
tude is  making  the  rift  between  us 
greater  all  the  time." 

"So  it  seems,"  Mei  Wong  ob- 
served as  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
walked  thoughtfully  to  the  center 
of  the  treasure-filled  room.  "First  he 
buys  the  firm  which  employed  your 
husband  and  has  him  discharged. 
Now  he  sees  that  no  one  else  makes 
an  offer  for  his  services." 

"And  there  are  so  few  openings 
here  these  days,"  the  girl  said  bit- 
terly. "Father  controls  most  of  them. 
I'd  think  he  could  use  his  money 
and  power  to  better  advantage." 

The  immaculately  white-suited 
Chinese  studied  her  in  silence  for 
a  moment.  The  murmur  of  high- 
pitched  voices  mixed  with  the  blar- 
ing of  ancient  taxi  horns  and  a  con- 
fused rumble  of  street  noises  drifted 
in  through  a  partly  opened  window. 
The  studio  was  oppressive  with  the 
heat  of  a  mid-afternoon  sun  that 
even  the  closed  Venetian  blinds 
could  not  shut  out. 

At  last  he  said:  "And  you  hoped 
that  I  might  be  able  to  help  you?" 

She  glanced  down  at  her  hand- 
bag. "I  remembered  that  you  have 
known   Father   a   long  while,    even 


before  the  war  when  you  both  lived 
in  Singapore.  I  met  you  several 
times  when  you  came  to  our  home 
to  show  him  valuable  art  pieces.  I 
was  sure — "  She  hesitated. 

"That  I  was  wealthy,"  Mei  Wong 
finished  it  for  her,  waving  to  the 
shelves  and  display  counters  with 
their  treasures  of  jade,  ivory,  and 
porcelain. 

Her  strong  blue  eyes  lifted  to  meet 
his.  "Yes,"  she  said.  "This  could  be 
our  last  opportunity.  Charles  has 
been  offered  an  active  partnership 
in  a  small  export  firm.  It  requires 
an  investment  of  three  thousand 
pounds.  Of  course,  we  haven't  got 
it." 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "I  see."  He 
absently  lifted  an  elaborately  worked 
brass  candlestick  from  the  counter 
nearest  him,  studying  it  as  he  con- 
tinued: "You  are  quite  right.  I  could 
let  you  have  the  money  and  I  would 
gladly  do  so  if  it  would  solve  your 
problem.  Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid 
it  would  not." 

"But  what  is  the  answer?"  she 
asked. 

He  returned  the  candlestick  to  its 
place  and  padded  slowly  across  to 
her.  "I  fear  there  is  no  easy  one.  I 
have  an  idea  your  father  would  soon 
find  a  way  to  strike  at  your  hus- 
band's new  business  and  I'm  sure  he 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  do  it." 

Fay  Bailey's  face  clouded.  "Then 
there  is  no  hope  for  us." 

Mei  Wong  shrugged.  "There  is 
always  hope.  Write  your  phone  num- 
ber on  this  pad."  He  lifted  it  from 
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his  desk  and  passed  it  to  her.  "I 
will  get  in  touch  with  you  should 
anything  occur  to  me." 

After  the  young  woman  left,  Mei 
Wong  sat  at  his  desk  for  quite  some 
time.  His  eyes  absently  focused  on 
a  flaming  red  and  green  tapestry 
with  a  dragon  design.  Then,  sud- 
denly coming  to  a  decision,  he  got 
up  and  went  over  to  a  locked  chest 
in  the  corner  behind  his  desk.  From 
it  he  removed  a  small  object  which 
he  studied  with  an  inscrutable  smile. 

He  carefully  packaged  the  piece 
in  one  of  his  regular  cartons  and 
made  a  phone  call  to  the  office  of 
millionaire  John  Cameron.  In  a  few 
moments  a  secretary  had  cleared  the 
line  to  the  famous  man  who  recog- 
nized Mei  Wong's  voice  at  once. 

"It  has  been  a  long  while,  Mr. 
Wong."  Cameron's  precise  words 
crackled  over  the  wire.  "You  say  you 
have  an  item  that  should  interest 
me?" 

"A  most  unique  piece,"  Mei  Wong 
assured  him  blandly.  "I  wondered  if 
you  might  arrange  an  appointment 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"Come  by  and  see  me  about  two 
tomorrow,"  Cameron  said. 

WHEN  Mei  Wong  made  his 
way  through  the  maze  of  ante- 
rooms to  the  famed  industrialist's 
private  office  it  was  exactly  two 
o'clock.  The  elderly  Chinese  car- 
ried his  hat  in  one  hand  and  the 
small  wrapped  package  in  the  other. 
John  Cameron  stood  to  greet  him, 
the  tall  man's  iron  gray  hair  and 
severe  smile  the  same  as  always. 
But  his  thin  face  had  taken  on  new 
lines  since  their  last  meeting. 


"Good  to  see  an  old  friend,"  Cam- 
eron said  and  motioned  him  to  a 
chair  and  they  both  sat  down.  "I've  a 
plane  to  catch  so  our  time  is  limited. 
Let's  get  right  down  to  business  if 
you  don't  mind." 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "Of  course. 
First,  may  I  mention  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  lovely 
daughter  yesterday." 

There  was  a  long  moment  of  si- 
lence. Cameron  scowled  at  the  old 
man.  "Has  your  visit  anything  to  do 
with  that?" 

"Not  directly,"  Mei  Wong  said, 
"though  it  did  make  me  think  of  you. 
She  told  me  that  because  of  your 
attitude  she  and  her  husband  are 
having  a  most  difficult  time." 

"She  can  change  the  situation 
whenever  she  likes." 

"By  sacrificing  her  marriage  and 
happiness?"  Mr.  Wong's  bland  face 
confronted  the  angry  millionaire. 
"That  does  not  seem  a  desirable 
solution;  there  is  another  one.  Her 
husband  has  an  excellent  business 
opportunity,  but  it  requires  a  capital 
investment — three  thousand 
pounds." 

Cameron  got  up.  "I  am  extremely 
busy  today,"  he  said  coldly.  "Is  that 
all?" 

"One  other  thing,"  Mei  Wong  said 
apologetically.  He  placed  the  small 
package  on  the  millionaire's  desk. 
"This  is  the  item  I  wanted  you  to 
see. 

Without  replying,  Cameron  un- 
wrapped the  parcel  and  opened  it. 
He  stared  at  its  contents  in  be- 
wilderment. "Is  this  some  sort  of 
stupid  joke?"  he  demanded.  And  he 
held  up  a  cheap  white  cracked  cup. 
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"You  do  not  remember  it?"  Mei 
Wong  asked  in  mild  surprise. 

Cameron  stared  angrily  at  the  for- 
lorn object.  "Why  should  I?" 

"For  an  excellent  reason,"  the  easy 
voice  said.  "You  recall  our  evacua- 
tion from  Singapore  during  the  war 
when  you  and  I  were  huddled  in 
a  small  boat  with  two  hundred  other 
frightened  refugees  for  several  days. 
The  powerful  and  rich  were  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  weak  and  poor  on 
that  journey.  We  fled  for  safety  un- 
der a  burning  sun  and  the  constant 
threat  of  enemy  planes." 

"Of  course  I  remember!"  The  mil- 
lionaire said  in  a  more  subdued  tone. 

"We  had  many  conversations," 
Mei  Wong  told  him,  "and  as  we 
sought  help  from  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  save  us  I  had  the  conviction 
the  experience  would  change  you. 
I  see  that  I  was  mistaken." 

"What  has  this  preamble  to  do 
with  your  phoning  and  telling  me 
you  had  a  precious  object  for  my 
consideration  and  then  turning  up 
with  this  stupid  cup?" 

The  old  Chinese  spread  his 
hands.  "But  this  cup  was  precious  to 
you  during  those  long  hours  on  the 
tramp  steamer.  On  that  crowded, 
blazing  deck  we  found  ourselves 
weary,  hungry  and,  above  all — 
thirsty!  Our  most  important  mo- 
ments came  when  we  lined  up  for 
our  small  ration  of  water.  I  was 
given  a  tin  cup;  you  used  this 
cracked  one." 

Cameron  sank  into  his  chair. 
"This  is  the  cup?" 

Mei  Wong  inclined  his  head. 
"When  we  were  rescued  you  left  it 
behind.  I  salvaged  it." 
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There  was  a  long  silence  between 
them. 

"What  are  you  asking  for  it?"  The 
millionaire's  hard  eyes  met  his. 

Mei  Wong  stood.  "I  do  not  care 
to  set  a  price.  My  wish  is  that  it 
should  be  of  some  value  to  you."  He 
moved  toward  the  door  and  then 
turned  for  a  moment.  "We  have  a 
saying  among  my  countrymen:  The 
mad  to  true  worth  passes  through  a 
small  tunnel;  for  some  it  means  a 
painful  journey  on  the  knees."  With- 
out waiting  for  a  reply  the  old 
Chinese  left  the  office. 

That  evening  as  Mei  Wong 
watched  the  sunset  from  the  window 


of  his  studio  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  He  padded  across  and 
opened  it  to  a  turbaned  messenger 
who  presented  him  with  a  long 
official-looking  envelope. 

Sitting  at  his  desk  he  tore  open 
the  letter.  A  salmon-colored  check 
and  a  white  sheet  of  notepaper  fell 
out.  Glancing  at  the  check,  a  smile 
crossed  Mei  Wong's  broad  face  and 
he  reached  for  the  pad  with  Fay 
Cameron  Bailey's  phone  number.  Be- 
fore he  made  the  call,  he  picked  up 
the  notepaper  and  read  its  scrawled 
message  in  the  millionaire's  familiar 
handwriting:  "To  item:  One 
Cracked  Cup:  3,000  pounds."      ■  ■ 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


The  treasure  lies  in  wait,  the  pearl  is 

real, 
For  those  who  dare  to  seek  their  God 

shall  find 
A  hope  the  heart  can  touch,  the  faith 

can  feel. 


GOD'S  SEA 

Too  long,  my  eyes  beheld   the  seas  of 

God. 
But  some  dark  reservation  bid  me  wait, 
And    so    I    spent    my    days    in    shallow 

depths 
Until  the  sun  had  set,  the  hour  late; 
But  when  the  evening  winds  began  to 

cool, 
My  soul  cried  out  for  depths  beyond  my 

reach, 
"Swim    out,    faint    heart,    and    drown 

thyself  in  love, 
For  there  is  no  salvation  on  the  beach." 
Beyond   the  jagged   reefs   and   fathoms 

down 


THE  TWO  OF  ME 

There  are  two  selves  within  this  mortal 

husk: 
One  weak,  and  swayed  by  all  the  baser 

drives; 
The  other,  thoughtful,  contemplative 

self, 
The    stronger    of    these    two    divided 

lives. 
I    know    in    time    this    conflict    must 

resolve. 
One    self    shall    be    committed    to    the 

sod; 
My  task  to  make  the  higher  self  pre- 
vail 
And  build  a  bridge  across  the  grave 

to  God. 
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Is  Church  a  Good  Thing? 

By  George  S.  Wilson 


I  GET  disturbed  when  I  hear  that  most  people  in  our  country  are 
saying  that  the  church  is  "a  good  thing." 

The  church  has  become  acceptable  and  normal.  Church  member- 
ship in  some  places  is  another  "status  symbol."  When  men  too  readily 
accept  the  gospel,  it  causes  me  to  wonder  whether  the  gospel  as  we 
preach  and  live  it  has  not  lost  its  strength. 

How  have  we  made  a  gospel  which  turns  life  upside  down  so 
palatable? 

In  the  ancient  days  of  Israel  the  king  met  the  prophet  and  asked, 
"Art  thou  he  who  troubleth  Israel?"  The  prophet  was  the  country's 
conscience  and  the  king  was  uneasy  in  his  presence. 

If  we  were  really  a  thorough-going,  God-fearing  people  we  could 
live  with  our  conscience.  But  we  are  not;  so  how  come  we  can  live 
with  our  conscience  so  comfortably  today?  Perhaps  our  conscience 
(the  church)  has  become  mute  or  has  accepted  the  values  of  the 
world. 

I  think  the  problem  is  that  we  have  put  our  religion  on  the  edge 
of  life — not  in  the  center  where  it  belongs.  We  must  raise  the  cross 
again  at  the  center  of  the  marketplace  as  well  as  on  the  steeple  of 
the  church. 

A  modern  writer  reminds  us  that  Jesus  was  not  crucified  in  a 
cathedral  between  two  candles  but  on  a  cross  between  thieves,  on 
the  town  garbage  heap.  He  died  at  a  crossroads  so  cosmopolitan 
that  they  had  to  write  his  title  in  three  languages. 

He  died  at  a  place  where  cynics  talked  smut,  thieves  cursed,  and 
soldiers  gambled.  His  followers  have  got  to  live  His  gospel  in  these 
places.  They  must  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
business. 

It  is  here  that  they  must  make  their  lives  count.  ■  ■ 

BREAKABLE  ITEMS 

After  weighing   the   package,   the  post-office   clerk   turned   to   the   man   at 
the  window  and  asked: 

"Anything  breakable  in  this  package,  sir?" 

The  man  grinned. 

"Only  the  Ten  Commandments,"  he  replied.  "It's  a  Bible." 

— F.    G.    Kernan 
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All  Servicemen  Are  Welcome! 


By  Karl  Karpa 


Visit  these  Centers — they  can  help  you  enrich  your  stay 


JAPAN  has  often  been  called  the 
"Pearl  of  the  Orient,"  and  as  a 
pearl,  resting  inside  the  mantle  of  an 
oyster,  is  manufactured  by  stress  and 
irritation,  so  we  can  say  that  Japan 
itself  is  being  formed  by  the  great 
stresses  placed  upon  it  by  the  forces 
of  the  East  and  West. 

Japan,  a  country  of  apparent 
mystery,  appeals  to  all  who  land  on 
its  volcanic  soil,  offering  a  wide 
variety  of  new  sights  and  experi- 
ences for  the  visitor,  from  quaint  tea 
rooms  and  kimono-clad  young  ladies, 
temples  and  cherry  blossoms,  to  the 
vigor  of  modern  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic might,  emerging  from  the 
bankruptcy  of  defeat  which  Japan 
suffered  after  the  last  war.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Occupation,  many  serv- 
icemen have  been  stationed  in,  or 
passed  through,  Japan,  learning 
among  other  things  that  there  is  in 
Japan  a  Christian  church  which  is 
interested  in  them:  where  they  go, 
what  they  do,  and  what  they  learn. 

The  ministry  to  service  personnel 
in  the  Far  East  was  initiated  by  the 
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Cooperative  Committee  on  Ministry 
to  Service  Personnel  in  the  Far 
East,  a  joint  committee  formed  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Per- 
sonnel. The  aim  was  threefold:  To 
help  the  American  serviceman  to 
overcome  the  great  cultural  barriers 
of  the  Far  Eastern  countries;  to  help 
them  to  learn  about  Christianity  in 
these  places;  and  also  to  make  their 
stay  in  the  Far  East  an  interesting 
and  spiritually  uplifting  experience. 
Interest  in  this  project  in  Japan  be- 
gan when  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  Japan  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  religious  ministry  to 
American  service  personnel. 

Japanese  pastors  in  towns  and 
cities  near  American  bases  tried  in 
various  ways  to  help  alleviate  a  great 
moral  problem  which  had  arisen 
with  the  fraternization  of  American 
servicemen  and  Japanese  bar  girls. 
American  churches  responded  with 
a  program  and  furnished  personnel 
to  set  up  in  Japan  a  series  of  service- 


Rev.  Karl  Karpa,  author  of  this 
piece,  is  shown  here  with  his  wife 
and  son,  Peter  Joseph,  before  the 
famous  Kintai  Bridge  and  Iwakuni 
Castle  on  the  Nishiki  River.  Karl  is 
coordinator  of  the  ministry  to  service 
personnel  in  Japan.  He  came  with 
his  family  to  Japan  as  an  appointee 
of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society.  In  Japan  he  works  with 
the  Department  of  Churchmen  Over- 
seas in  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  which  has  overall  supervision 
of  the  work  in  the  Far  East.  This 
ministry  has  centers  in  Seoul,  Korea; 
Ishikawa,  Okinawa;  Taipei,  Formosa; 
and    Hong    Kong. 

Mr.  Karpa  was  formerly  a  chaplain 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


men's  centers  near  the  large  bases 
to  provide  opportunities  to  service- 
men to  make  their  off-duty  hours 
significant  and  their  stay  in  Japan 
meaningful.  Many  servicemen  will 
remember  such  places  in  Japan  as 
the  Emmaus  House  near  the  John- 
son Air  Force  Base,  the  Koinonia 
Corner  in  Yokohama,  and  the  Hill- 
side House,  also  in  Yokohama. 

When  the  military  picture 
changed  after  the  Occupation,  the 
location  of  the  centers  also  changed. 


At  the  present  time  the  Ministry  to 
Service  Personnel  in  Japan  has  a 
Christian  Hospitality  Center  in 
Yokosuka,  a  Servicemen's  Guides 
program  in  Yokohama,  and  a  Chris- 
tian Servicemen's  Center  in  Iwa- 
kuni. At  each  of  these  centers, 
though  different  in  their  respective 
programs,  the  central  effort  is  to 
show  that  the  churches  back  home 
are  interested  in  their  servicemen 
and  follow  them  with  their  thoughts 
and  prayers. 

MANY  people  are  on  hand  to 
meet  the  servicemen  when  they 
leave  their  bases  or  ships.  Mer- 
chants, restaurant  operators,  and 
guides.  Even  some  of  the  more  un- 
desirable elements  in  Japanese  soci- 
ety vie  for  the  attention  and  the  dol- 
lars of  the  servicemen,  who  are 
already  bewildered  by  a  strange  land 
with  a  strange  language  and  strange 
customs. 

In  Yokosuka  it  is  the  Japan  Chris- 
tian Hospitality  Center  which  is  on 
hand  to  help  answer  questions  and 
to  introduce  the  servicemen  to  new 
avenues  of  spiritual  and  cultural 
growth.  This  Center  was  opened  in 
February,  1962,  and  is  directed  by 
Kanji  Shimada,  a  young  Christian 
who  is  vitally  interested  in  building 
up  good  relations  between  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese  Christians.  He  is 
a  native  of  the  Yokosuka  area,  a 
graduate  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin  Uni- 
versity in  Tokyo,  and  spent  a  year 
at  the  San   Diego   State  College. 

Since  its  opening,  some  1,800  visi- 
tors have  passed  through  the  sliding 
doors  of  his  office.  There  they  have 
seen  a  Japanese  style  room,  replete 
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In  this  picture,  L-R:  Tamotsu  Shioya, 
program  assistant  at  the  Iwakuni 
Christian  Servicemen's  Center;  Miss 
Toshie  Fukayama,  assistant  director; 
Dr.  Chuzo  Yamada,  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Christian  Council, 
Japan. 


with  tatami,  Japanese  reed  floor 
mats,  zabutons,  Japanese  style  pil- 
low used  for  sitting  on  tatami,  and 
the  traditional  flower  arrangements 
and  pictures. 

The  Center  offers  a  variety  of 
activities  in  keeping  with  the  basic 
philosophy  of  its  ministry:  to  help 
the  servicemen  see  Japan  by  making 
contacts  for  them  with  churches, 
schools  and  institutions.  Walking 
tours  and  tours  by  car  are  conducted 
regularly.  Personal  guides  are  fur- 
nished. Information  is  secured  for 
men  who  wish  to  contact  friends  and 
missionaries  of  their  denomination. 
The  Center  also  provides  liaison  for 
chaplains  from  the  base   and  ships 
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with  Japanese  churchmen  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Shimada  arranged  for  the 
children  of  the  Yokohama  Blind 
School  Band  to  play  for  the  morning 
worship  service  on  board  the  USS 
Constellation.  On  another  occasion 
he  brought  the  children  of  the 
Kamakura  Orphanage  on  a  visit  to 
the  USS  Constellation.  On  a  number 
of  occasions  the  Center  was  instru- 
mental in  arranging  picnics  for 
American  servicemen  with  the  youth 
groups  of  the  Christian  churches  in 
the  towns  of  Kamakura  and  Zushi. 

An  important  service  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
American  servicemen  to  visit  Japa- 
nese Christian  homes.  These  visits 
usually  include  a  sukiyaki  dinner,  a 
discussion  of  the  Japanese  way  of 
life,  singing  of  the  songs  of  Japan 
and  America  and  tours  of  the  home 
and  gardens.  Lasting  friendships  are 
formed  in  this  manner;  Japanese 
families  and  military  personnel  cor- 
respond long  after  servicemen  leave 
the  country.  Work  groups  from 
ships  are  helped  in  finding  places  to 
put  American  "know  how"  and 
brawn  to  work  at  churches  and  or- 
phanages in  the  general  area  of 
Yokosuka. 

In  the  area  of  its  concern,  the 
Japan  Christian  Hospitality  Center 
is  filling  a  vital  need,  and  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  West  cooperate. 
Supervision  is  provided  by  a  local 
committee,  made  up  of  the  pastor 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Yoko- 
suka, the  base  chaplain,  a  mission- 
ary, and  the  director  of  a  Japanese 
Christian  institution  nearby. 


IN  Yokohama,  the  Yokohama  Ser- 
vicemen's Guides  is  on  hand  when 
large  troop  ships  put  into  the  North 
Pier  with  thousands  of  servicemen 
traveling  to  and  from  the  Orient. 
When  the  ships  dock,  the  men  are 
usually  given  liberty  for  about  ten 
hours.  One  effort  of  the  guides'  ser- 
vices is  to  refute  the  thinking  of 
many  who  come  to  the  Orient  for 
the  first  time  that  "the  folks  back 
home  don't  know.  When  you  leave 
the  States  everyone  forgets,  and 
nothing  counts  while  you  are  over 
here."  Our  information  folder  states 
that  the  church  back  home  is  con- 
cerned wherever  you  are  and  follows 
you  with  its  prayers. 

When  the  men  come  down  the 
gangway  they  find  our  information 
booth  before  them  with  our  staff  of 
two  Japanese  college  students  and  a 
Japanese  young  lady  ready  to  aid 
them.  They  provide  information  and 
aid   in    enjoying   Yokohama,    Tokyo 

Sukiyaki  dinner  given  by  the  women 
of  the  Iwakuni  Christian  Servicemen's 
Center  staff  for  visiting  service  person- 
nel on   New  Year's  Eve. 


Japanese  personnel  at  the  Center.  L-R: 
Mrs.  Eiko  Omoto,  Mrs.  Sumie  Uemura, 
hostesses;  Miss  Toshie  Fukuyama,  as- 
sistant director. 


and  other  interesting  places.  The 
pamphlet  given  includes  a  map  of 
Yokohama,  a  yen  conversion  chart, 
self-guided  tours  to  Tokyo  and 
Kamakura  (a  famous  historic  area), 
shopping  tips,  and  information  about 
the  Japanese  people.  During  the 
past  year  the  staff  counseled  with 
about  4,500  servicemen,  about  10 
percent  of  the  men  who  came 
through  North  Pier,  answering  ques- 
tions about  Japan,  and  helping  to 
contact  missionaries  and  friends  al- 
ready in  Japan.  The  chaplains  at  the 
Yokohama  Chapel  Center  (Navy) 
often  meet  the  ships,  and  are  on 
hand  to  observe  the  work  of  the 
staff,  and  act  as  advisers  to  them. 
A  serviceman  coming  to  Japan  need 
not  feel  that  Japan  is  such  a  mystery 
after  visiting  the  booth  of  the  Yoko- 
hama  Servicemen's  Guides. 
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THE  third  type  of  work  spon- 
sored by  the  Ministry  to  Service 
Personnel  in  Japan  is  located  in 
Iwakuni,  where  there  are  many  ser- 
vicemen stationed  without  their 
families.  The  Christian  Servicemen's 
Center  in  Iwakuni  is  the  largest  in 
Japan  and  serves  a  twofold  purpose: 
To  bring  the  American  servicemen 
into  wholesome  contact  with  the 
best  that  Japan  has  to  offer;  to  give 
a  place  for  the  serviceman  to  go 
during  his  liberty  hours  to  enjoy  the 
kind  of  activities  that  make  for  a 
well-rounded  tour  of  duty.  Here  a 
serviceman  can  sit  and  read,  choos- 
ing from  a  wide  range  of  books  and 
magazines  designed  to  fit  many 
tastes  such  as  life  in  Japan,  novels, 
science  fiction,  nonfiction,  and  books 
of  devotion  to  help  a  person  in  his 
religious  growth. 

He  can  also  choose  from  a  wide 
variety  of  table  games  and  quiet 
games  such  as  monopoly,  pinochle 
and  chess.  There  is  a  ping-pong 
game  almost  always  in  progress, 
with  coffee  or  hot  chocolate  (iced 
tea  in  the  summer)  for  refreshments 
with  cookies  and  cakes  to  go  with 
it.  The  Officers'  Wives  Club  on  the 
base  bakes  cookies  and  cakes  for  the 
Center  to  be  used  on  the  weekends, 
a  much  appreciated  service.  Pea- 
nuts, candy,  and  fruits  on  occasion 
are  also  very  popular.  The  Center 
also  has  the  latest  in  sound  equip- 
ment, a  fine  record  player  and  tape 
recorder  combination  in  stereo,  fea- 
turing whatever  kind  of  music  a 
serviceman  would  like,  from  long 
hair  to  jazz. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing   are   four   rooms    styled   in    the 


Information  Booth  at  the  North 
Pier,  Yokohama,  L-R-:  Jim  Sugi- 
moto,  director,  Yokohama  Service- 
men's Guides;  Mr.  Karpa;  Miss  Tae 
Kato,  assistant. 


Japanese  manner  with  the  tatami 
floor  (no  shoes,  please),  zabutons 
and  sliding  doors.  These  rooms  are 
designed  to  provide  privacy,  where 
a  serviceman  may  study,  use  a  Cen- 
ter typewriter,  make  a  tape  record- 
ing to  send  home,  show  slides  of 
his  most  recent  trip  in  Japan,  watch 
TV,  or  listen  to  music  on  another 
record  player. 

The  rooms  may  also  be  used  for 
meetings,  discussions  and  Bible 
study.  For  New  Year's  Eve,  the 
Center  invited  servicemen  to  enjoy 
a  sukiyaki  party.  Our  staff  wore  their 
finest  kimonos  and  served  in  the  clas- 
sic Japanese  manner,  with  the  pro- 
gram assistant  singing  Japanese 
songs.  Members  of  the  station  band 
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also  sang  some  Japanese  songs  from 
their  repertoire. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  service- 
men coming  to  the  Center  that  this 
place  is  truly  an  "oasis"  in  a  desert, 
for  the  local  town  has  nothing  to 
offer  the  servicemen  except  low 
grade  bars  and  movies.  The  average 
number  of  servicemen  using  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Center  in  any  month 
ranges  from  2,400  to  3,000,  depend- 
ing on  the  weather  and  season.  From 
the  sign  outside  to  the  Sallman's 
Head  of  Christ  and  the  open  Bible, 
and  the  large  built-in  glass  panel 
bearing  the  symbols  of  Christianity, 
the  Chi  Rho  and  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  a  person  also  gets  a  strong 
visible  impression  of  the  Christian 
atmosphere  of  the  Center. 

THE  Iwakuni  Christian  Service- 
men's Center  also  provides  op- 
portunities   for    visits    to    Japanese 


Christian  homes,  tours  of  scenic 
spots  in  the  southern  area  of  Japan, 
a  religions-of-Japan  tour  where  vis- 
its are  made  to  various  temples  and 
shrines  and  churches  to  hear  about 
Buddhism,  Shintoism  and  Christian- 
ity. 

For  example,  our  New  Year's  Day 
tour  visited  a  high  plain  in  the  local 
mountains  called  Yashiro,  which  is 
a  famous  winter  migration  home  of 
the  large  Siberian  crane,  boasting  a 
flock  of  300  birds.  After  the  "bird 
watching,"  the  group  then  visited  a 
Buddhist  temple  high  in  the  moun- 
tains and  talked,  through  an  inter- 
preter, with  the  priest,  who  told  of 
the  temple,  its  age,  its  architectural 
beauties,  and  the  unusual  setting.  He 
then  answered  questions  about  his 
life  and  religion. 

Another  tour  visited  the  island  of 
Oshima,  the  largest  mikan  (tange- 
rine) producing  area  of  Japan.  After 


Picture  taken  during  a  group  tour  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Iwakuni 
Christian  Hospitality  Center  to  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Kamakura. 
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Christmas  at  the  Center  shows  the  manger  scene,  the  star,  and  Christmas 
wreaths  lighted  by  Japanese  lanterns. 


sampling  the  mikans  straight  from 
the  tree  (all  you  can  eat),  we  visited 
the  Christian  church  in  the  nearby 
town,  which  is  part  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  and 
talked  with  the  pastor  about  his 
work  and  the  problems  he  faces. 
What  impresses  the  servicemen  is 
the  deep  sincerity  of  the  Christians 
they  meet  in  Japan,  and  this  usually 
prompts  a  desire  for  a  deeper  con- 
secration on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can. Our  tours  usually  consist  of 
about  twenty-five  to  thirty  service- 
men. 

The  Center  welcomes  all  service- 
men without  any  bars  to  religion  or 
race.  Many  servicemen  come  to  re- 
gard Christianity  and  the  church 
with  a  new  respect  when  they  find 
the  churches  in  the  U.S.  are  providing 
this  Center  and  its  services  without 
asking  for  anything.  Many  Christians 
find  their  way  to  the  Center  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  overseas,  and  others 
come  after  they  have  tasted  of  the 


town  and  its  environs.  They  usually 
find  they  have  missed  a  good  op- 
portunity for  fellowship  by  not  com- 
ing earlier. 

The  Center  works  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  chaplains  on  the 
base.  The  senior  chaplain  serves  as 
adviser  to  the  local  committee  di- 
recting the  work.  We  have  had  re- 
peated instances  of  young  men  re- 
turning to  the  chapel  programs  after 
making  the  Center  their  "home." 
One  serviceman  who  had  been  away 
from  all  contact  with  the  Christian 
program  on  the  base,  although  he 
was  a  leading  young  person  in  his 
home  church  in  New  Jersey,  joined 
one  of  the  tours  after  about  six 
months  drifting.  He  so  enjoyed  the 
fellowship  of  the  Center  and  the 
dinner  at  the  director's  home  that  he 
became  a  regular  visitor.  After  about 
four  months  of  contact  with  the 
Christian  atmosphere  and  friendly 
concern  of  the  director,  he  felt  the 
need  to  reconsecrate  his  life  anew  to 
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the  Lord  and  get  back  to  the  work 
of  the  church. 

THE  Iwakuni  Christian  Service- 
men's Center  is  open  every  day 
from  1400  to  2300.  On  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays  the  hours  are 
1300  to  2300.  The  staff  is  all  Jap- 
anese, with  an  assistant  director,  a 
program  assistant  and  three  hos- 
tesses. The  local  committee  is  made 
up  of  the  pastors  of  the  two  Japa- 
nese churches  in  the  town  and  one 
missionary  from  Hiroshima  who 
meets  with  the  director  monthly  to 
discuss  local  problems  and  help  plan 
the  work  of  the  Center. 

In   Japan,    the   committee   which 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  U.S.A.,  is 
the  Kichi  Mondai  Iinkai  (Base  Prob- 
lems   Committee)    of   the   National 
Christian  Council  of  Japan.  It  is  made 
up  of  six  Japanese  churchmen  and 
four  missionaries  who  serve  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  work  because  they 
feel  a  strong  concern  about  the  rela- 
tionships   between    the    servicemen 
and  the  Japanese.  This  international 
cooperation  illustrates  how  Christians 
of  the  East  and  West  unite  to  carry 
out  part  of  the  ministry  which  our 
Lord    has    entrusted    to    all    of    us. 
Through  the  Christian  servicemen's 
centers    the    American    serviceman 
can  find  new  fields  open  to  him  for 
Christian    enrichment   through   con- 
tacts with  Japanese  Christians,  cul- 
tural enlightenment  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  centers  and  a  fuller  life 
overseas.  If  he  makes  these  contacts, 
he  can  testify  that  his  tour  in  the 
Orient  was  one  of  the  highlights  of 
his  service  career.  ■  ■ 


The  executive  secretary  of  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  visits 
Iwakuni  Center,  Japan.  L-R:  Kanji 
Shimada,  Asaka  Shimyu,  Mr.  Appel- 
quist. 


NO   WORDS 

They  stood  apart  from  all  the  crowd, 
His   sea   bag   at   their  feet, 
Hedged    in    the    railway    terminal 
Where  the  nations'  crossroads  meet. 

With  anxious  eyes  he  looked  at  her, 
And   with    tears   upon  her   face, 
She  came  into  his  outfiung  arms 
For   a   tender  last   embrace. 

The  train  call  came;  he  took  his  bag, 
With  his  fingers  touched  her  hair; 
She  mutely  smoothed  his  uniform; 
Mute,  too,  he  left  her  there. 

For  sometimes  when  the  heart  is  rent, 
Silence    is    more    eloquent. 

— Lillian    E.    Miles 
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Four  Countries* 
One  Kingdom. 


By  Ward  L.  Kaiser 


NEARLY  500  million  persons  in 
Southern  Asia  do  not  know 
Christ.  What  further  foundation  do 
we  need  for  Christian  concern? 

If,  however,  we  do  require 
other  reasons,  they  exist.  Chinese 
communist  troops  mass  along  the 
Indian  border.  How  soon  will  an 
incident  there  lead  to  open  war  that 
could  involve  us  all? 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  Southern  Asia  because  God 
is  at  work  there. 

Few  would  deny  that  God  was 
at  work  there.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  mighty  Himalayas,  with 
Everest,  the  world's  topmost  pin- 
nacle, towering  to  the  height  of 
29,028  feet. 

Still,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  God  is  working  in  India,  Paki- 
stan, Ceylon,  and  Nepal — the  four 
countries  of  south  Asia.  The  rapid 
and  radical  changes  taking  place 
there,  known  collectively  as  a  revo- 
lution, are  among  the  events  that 
God  is  using  to  establish  his  rule  on 


earth.  Therefore,  it  can  be  said,  "The 
study  of  current  Indian  politics,  so- 
ciety, and  culture  can  become  .  .  . 
a  study  in  understanding  what  God 
is  doing  in  India  today."  (From 
Mud  Walls  and  Steel  MiUs  by  Rich- 
ard W.  Taylor  and  M.  M.  Thomas. 
Friendship  Press,  p.  13.) 

For  reasons  like  these,  North 
American  Christians  turn  their  atten- 
tion toward  Southern  Asia  this  year. 
Overarching  four  great  nations  they 
see  the  pattern  of  God's  own  king- 
dom. 

Let's  look,  then,  at  the  lands  of 
Southern  Asia. 

Here   Faith  Meets   Faith 

Two  world  religions  were  born  in 
south  Asia:  Buddhism  and  Hindu- 
ism. The  Gautama  Buddha,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  was 
bom  in  Nepal  and  traveled  through 
much  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Today 
70  percent  of  Ceylon's  people  are 
Buddhist. 

Hinduism,  which  arose  in  India, 


Mr.  Kaiser  is  editor  and  director  of  the  Youth  Department,  Com- 
mission on  Missionary  Education,  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 
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now  numbers  85  percent  of  that  na- 
tion's 450  million  people  among  its 
followers. 

A  third  great  religion,  Islam,  was 
brought  to  the  area  by  Arab  busi- 
nessmen. Today  Pakistan  is  the 
largest  Muslim  state  in  the  world. 

Lesser  faiths  abound  as  well,  in- 
cluding Sikhism,  Zoroastrianisrn, 
Jainism  and  animism. 

Christianity,  therefore,  finds  a 
made-to-order  testing  ground  in 
south  Asia.  Here  faith  may  meet 
faith  in  dynamic  encounter. 

But  encounter  is  seldom  easy. 
Asia's  cultural  values  and  social  ex- 
pectations are  so  tied  up  with  re- 
ligion that  Christianity  frequently 
has  a  difficult  task  even  being  heard. 
Nepal,  for  example,  was  forbidden 
territory  for  Christian  work  as  re- 
cently as  1951.  Even  today  there 
are  perhaps  only  two  hundred  Chris- 
tians in  the  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
illegal  for  a  Nepali  to  change  his 
religion  or  persuade  another  to  do 
so.  A  number  of  Christians  have 
been  jailed  under  this  law,  choos- 
ing to  "obey  God  rather  than  man." 

In  each  of  these  countries  Chris- 
tians make  up  a  small  minority.  In 
Ceylon  they  number  9  percent;  in 
India,  about  4;  and  in  Pakistan,  less 
than  1  percent.  In  ways  that  Ameri- 
cans have  never  experienced,  poli- 
tics, recreation,  education,  job  op- 
portunities, housing,  and  community 
acceptance  are  closed  doors  to  Chris- 
tians. 

Secular  ideologies,  as  well  as  faith, 
come  face  to  face  with  Christianity 
on  this  testing  ground. 

Communism,  for  example.  This 
approach  to  life  has  attracted  many 


intelligent,  socially  conscious  per- 
sons. 

Secularism,  the  attempts  to  run 
life  as  though  God  did  not  exist,  is 
also  a  force  to  reckon  with.  Many 
young  people,  exposed  to  concepts 
that  lead  them  to  doubt  their  family 
faith,  are  not  prepared  to  join  a 
rival  religious  group.  So  material- 
istic goals  become  their  substitute 
god.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  saw  in 
this  trend  a  serious  threat  to 
India's  well-being.  He  said,  "The 
younger  generation  has  no  standards 
left,  nothing  to  direct  their  thinking 
or  control  their  actions"  (also  from 
Mud  Walls  and  Steel  Mills  by 
Taylor  and  Thomas). 

For  Christians,  the  road  ahead 
looks  long  and  hard.  It  calls  for 
obedience,  patience,  sacrifice,  loyal- 
ty. But  the  Master  also  walked  such 
a  road — and  on  the  far  side  of  the 
cross  found  victory.  Asia's  Chris- 
tians are  confident  that,  once  again, 
he  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  call- 
ing them  to  do. 

The  Revolution  Is   Rolling 

Ballots  as  well  as  bullets  can 
shape  a  revolution.  India,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  and  Nepal  are  all  under- 
going sweeping  changes.  Armies 
have  very  little  to  do  with  those 
changes,  but  books  and  ideas  and 
ways  of  organizing  society  play  a 
major  part. 

Southern  Asia  is  now  open,  for 
better  or  worse,  to  Western  con- 
cepts. The  traditional  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  modern — "mud  walls" 
are  being  replaced  by  "steel  mills." 
The  old  includes  the  caste  system, 
purdah  (the  veiling  and  segregation 
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of  women),  tribal  customs,  the  ex- 
tended family.  The  new  includes 
science,  technology,  democracy,  a 
rising  standard  of  living.  It  includes 
rapid  communications,  atomic  reac- 
tors, Kinsey  reports,  and  involve- 
ment in  world  affairs. 

That  revolution  is  now  in  full 
swing.  As  a  college  student  in 
Katmandu  observed,  "The  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  Nepal  are 
probably  good,  but  they  are  coming 
too  fast.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  they  could  have  been  spread  over 
a  period  of  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  instead  of  being 
squeezed  into  ten  or  twenty"  (From 
Branches  of  the  Banyan  by  Addison 
J.  Eastman.  Friendship  Press). 

For  others,  however,  change  is  too 
slow.  It  is  estimated  that  99  percent 
of  Nepal's  people  lack  adequate 
medical  care.  In  India,  even  college 
graduates  find  it  hard  to  get  work. 
Some  observers  of  events  in  Pakistan 
find  her  progress  toward  democracy 
very  uncertain.  Others  fear  that  In- 
dia's overpopulation,  more  serious 
by  the  hour,  will  soon  create  pres- 
sures that  cannot  be  contained. 

Lands  to  Learn  From 

Many  Christians  equate  missions 
with  giving,  sending,  teaching.  The 
truth  is  that  missions  means  receiv- 
ing as  well  as  giving,  learning  as 
well  as  instructing. 

That  fact  is  clearly  evidenced  in 
the  many  tilings  we  can  leam  from 
south  Asia's  Christians. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  taken  Chris- 
tianity a  long  time  to  become 
"naturalized"  in  Asia.  To  many,  it 
is  still  a  foreign  faith. 


Why?  Because  Christians  have 
been  too  exclusively  identified  with 
Western  customs.  Church  architec- 
ture, church  music,  church  language, 
may  all  seem  strange  to  local  people. 
Churches  have  been  trying,  there- 
fore, to  encourage  the  expression  of 
Christian  conviction  through  indig- 
enous art  forms.  Since  Western 
music  seldom  satisfies  an  Indian, 
why  shouldn't  hymns  be  sung  to 
good  Indian  tunes? 

By  the  same  logic,  shouldn't 
Christian  conviction  be  expressed  in 
American  life  through  popular  art 
forms?  Why  should  anyone  who  has 
grown  up  on  jazz  be  expected  to 
leave  all  that  behind  and  suddenly 
make  like  he  enjoys  Bach  when  he 
goes  to  church? 

We  can  also  learn  the  importance 
of  contacts  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  church. 

In  other  instances,  Christians  live 
lives  of  full  community  involvement. 
They  are  respected  and  admired, 
and  their  influence  for  good  is  that 
much  greater. 

Which  of  these  patterns  comes 
closer  to  portraying  the  Christians 
you  know?  Is  it  possible  that  some 
of  us  are  so  busy  going  to  church 
that  we  fail  miserably  in  our  larger 
responsibility  of  being  the  church  in 
the  world?  Are  we  so  afraid  of  the 
world  that  we  fail  to  love  it  as  God 
loves  it? 

So  experiences  of  the  church 
around  the  world  can — and  should 
— affect  what  we  do  and  think  at 
home.  We  still  send  teachers  to 
Southern  Asia,  but  sometimes  our 
pupils  can  teach  us  more  than  we 
ever  dreamed.  ■  ■ 
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Tonic  from  the  East 


Bv  Norman  Goodall 


A  profile  of  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles 


IS  it  time  that  missionaries  from 
the  East  came  to  challenge  and 
convert  us  in  the  West?  Many 
people  think  so,  and  with  good 
reason.  The  strongest  reason,  from 
our  point  of  view  in  the  West,  lies  in 
our  moral  and  spiritual  need. 
Despite  all  our  achievements  and 
the  progress  that  is  properly  attrib- 
utable to  our  Christian  inheritance, 
we  clearly  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  establishing  a  Christian  order  of 
society  and  realizing  in  personal  liv- 
ing the  full  riches  of  Christian 
character. 

A  leading  Asian  Christian — Dr. 
D.  T.  Niles — has,  however,  put  the 
case  for  sending  Asian  missionaries 
to  Europe  and  America  on  different 
grounds.  Instead  of  underlining  those 
needs  which  arise  from  the  short- 
comings of  a  nominally  Christian 
West,  Niles  says  that  Asians  and 
Africans  ought  to  come  to  us  as  mis- 
sionaries because  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  gospel.  He  contends 
that  some  of  its  richest  meaning  and 
potency  can  only  be  experienced 
when  East  and  West  meet  in  a 
shared  exploration  of  the  Christian 
life.  "We  in  Asia,"  he  says,  "suffer 
from    having    received    missionaries 


without  having  sent  them.  You  in 
the  W7est  suffer  from  having  sent 
missionaries  without  receiving  them." 
The  result  is  that  both  East  and 
West  are  impoverished.  All  of  us 
— West  and  East — are  left  with  an 
inadequate  understanding  of  the 
gospel  and  a  limited  experience  of 
its  power. 

To  know  D.  T.  Niles  in  person,  to 
hear  him  interpret  the  Scriptures 
and  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
meaning  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  Tightness  of  this  con- 
tention. It  is  a  refreshing  and  stim- 
ulating experience  to  listen  to  him 
as,  for  example,  he  expounds  a 
familiar  parable  from  an  angle  which 
discloses  meanings  scarcely  percepti- 
ble to  a  Westerner.  I  once  "sat 
under"  him  at  a  service  held  in  con- 
junction with  a  long  series  of  meet- 
ings. Before  the  service  began,  I 
was  already  tired,  physically  and 
mentally,  and  I  confess  that  I 
deliberately  chose  a  pew  where 
there  was  a  convenient  pillar  against 
which  I  could  rest  my  head  if  (as 
was  said  of  an  eighteenth-century 
preacher)  "sleep  at  his  bidding  crept 
from  pew  to  pew."  But  repose  was 
denied  me.  The  moment  Niles  got 
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well  under  way  I  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  pew,  eager  and  excited, 
with  an  exhilaration  which  banished 
all  thought  of  weariness.  And  at  the 
end  of  it  I  could  have  emulated 
Bunyan's  pilgrim  who  "gave  three 
leaps  for  joy  and  went  on  singing." 

As  often  as  not,  the  stimulus 
which  "D.  T."  provides  is  of  a  pro- 
vocative character.  There  is  an  edge 
to  his  thinking  and  his  manner  of 
expression  which  can  be  very  sharp. 
He  can  fling  out  a  statement  which 
sounds  like  an  exaggeration  or  distor- 
tion. Yet  it  is  dangerous  to  begin 
defensively  to  turn  the  edge  of  the 
exaggeration.  The  result  will  soon 
be  felt  in  the  more  convincing  im- 
pact of  the  truth  which  has  gripped 
him.  Part  of  this  power  lies  in  the 
fact  that  for  him  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel,  though  long  familiar, 
never  lose  their  freshness.  Each  re- 
statement of  them  is  made  with  new 
vitality  and  with  a  sense  of  astonish- 
ment at  their  splendor.  How  a  Chris- 
tian, living  in  the  light  and  power  of 
these  truths,  could  ever  become  dull 
passes  his  comprehension.  Yet  he  is 
less  interested  in  understanding  why 
good  people  can  become  dull  than 
he  is  in  waking  them  up  and  putting 
a  polish  on  them. 

So  in  his  company  sparks  fly. 
Some  of  them  are  the  product  of  a 
sparkling  wit,  an  infectious  laugh,  a 
chuckle,  and  a  look  in  the  eye  which 
suggests  that  mischief  is  afoot.  But 
through  the  kindling  power  of  his 
mind  and  spirit  something  else  hap- 
pens. There  comes  the  startling  flash 
of  illumination  upon  a  word  of  scrip- 
ture, with  some  new  unfolding  of  the 
riches  of  the  truth.  Sometimes  there 


is  a  swift  and  shattering  analysis  of 
our  weaknesses  and  pretensions, 
followed  as  speedily  by  a  word 
of  help  based  on  a  moving  discern- 
ment of  need.  I  once  heard  a 
fierce  denunciation  from  him  ad- 
dressed to  a  small  group  of  de- 
nominational leaders  from  the  West. 
Speaking  of  the  life-and-death  neces- 
sity for  Christian  unity  in  Asia  and 
the  hindrance  of  "exported"  Western 
divisions,  "D.  T."  exclaimed,  "We  in 
Asia  have  one  thing  in  common.  It 
is  a  common  resentment  against  you 
all!"  He  could  speak  like  this  because 
those  whom  he  castigated  knew  him 
as  a  friend  and  could  trust  his  anger 
as  well  as  his  caring.  He  is  given  to 
flaring  up  in  this  fashion,  but  while 
at  times  the  look  in  his  eye  betrays 
a  very  human  delight  in  baiting  the 
saints,  there  is  that  in  his  heart  which 
has  often  made  me  think  of  the 
words:  "He  woundeth  and  his  hands 
make  whole." 

DANIEL  Thambyrakah  Niles— or 
"D.  T.,"  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends — still  looks  incurably  boyish, 
though  he  is  now  in  his  fifty-seventh 
year.  He  is  a  fourth-generation 
Christian  and  since  childhood  has 
drawn  inspiration  from  the  story  of 
his  great-grandfather  who,  in  1821, 
became  one  of  the  first  two  converts 
to  Christianity  in  the  town  of  Jaffna, 
Ceylon.  This  ancestor  was  himself  a 
gifted  preacher  in  that  Tamil  lan- 
guage which  has  lent  its  great  lyrical 
quality  to  the  music  of  the  gospel. 
"D.  T."  also  bears  the  marks  of  the 
great  preacher,  and  it  is  in  the  con- 
duct of  worship  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Word  that  his  gifts  find 
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eir  most  powerful  expression.  But 
is  power  of  public  utterance  rests 
on  a  rich  diversity  of  abilities.  He 
has  always  been  an  excellent  student. 
He  made  high  marks  at  Bangalore 
United  Theological  College  and  went 
on  to  secure  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
degree.  He  subsequently  gained  a 
degree  in  philosophy  at  London  Uni- 
versity and  holds  an  honorary 
Doctorate  of  Divinity  from  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  An  ordained 
minister  of  The  Methodist  Church 
of  Ceylon,  he  has  served  in  his  own 
country  as  a  circuit  minister,  an  area 
evangelist,  the  principal  of  a  high 
school,  the  chairman  of  the  YMCA 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Ceylon 
Christian  Council.  He  has  given  a 
courageous  lead  in  public  affairs  and 
has  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
negotiations  towards  the  union  of 
the  churches  in  Ceylon. 

From  early  days  in  his  ministry 
he  has  been  greatly  sought  after  for 
world-wide  service.  The  World 
Youth  Conferences  at  Amsterdam  in 
1939  and  Oslo  in  1947  owed  much 
to  his  inspiration.  For  a  time  he  was 
based  in  Geneva  as  Secretary  of 
Evangelism  of  the  World's  YMCA, 
a  post  which  gave  him  extensive 
firsthand  contact  with  universities  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  He 
also  became  the  first  Asian  chairman 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
World  Student  Christian  Federation. 
He  was  the  preacher  at  the  opening 
service  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at 
Amsterdam  in  1948,  and  has  been  a 
speaker  at  the  great  rally  of  German 
laymen  known  as  the  Kirchentag. 
He  has  served  the  World  Council 


of  Churches  in  many  capacities,  in- 
cluding the  chairmanship  of  its 
Department  of  Evangelism,  and  he 
is  now  (in  addition  to  his  duties  in 
Ceylon)  a  secretary  of  the  East  Asia 
Christian  Conference.  This  is  a  very 
significant  regional  organization 
through  which  there  is  a  growing 
realization  among  Asian  Christians 
of  their  solidarity  with  one  another 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  world-wide 
responsibilities.  From  its  inception 
the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference 
has  owed  much  of  the  inspiration 
and  skill  of  "D.  T.'s"  leadership. 

Bom  speakers  do  not  always  prove 
to  be  born  writers.  D.  T.  Niles  is 
nevertheless  one  of  those  who  com- 
bine these  skills.  He  has  a  growing 
list  of  books  to  his  credit,  all  marked 
by  his  gift  of  clarity  and  pungency 
and  his  eye  for  the  apt  illustration. 
His  most  recent  contributions  include 
a  fresh  study  of  the  meaning  of  the 
missionary  obligation,  Upon  the 
Earth,  and  a  luminous  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  As  Seeing 
the  Invisible.  The  best  of  his  writing, 
like  the  best  of  his  speaking,  lies  in 
his  expositions  of  scripture,  and  this 
fact  provides  the  key  to  all  else.  His 
varied  gifts  and  diversity  of  skills, 
his  crusading  and  his  study,  his 
friendships  and  devotion,  his  laugh- 
ter and  untiring  activity,  owe  their 
meaning  and  their  grace  to  the  fact 
that  D.  T.  Niles  is  a  servant  of  the 
Lord — that  Word  which,  while  it 
is  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
is  also  the  Word  of  our  healing  and 
our  salvation.  ■  ■ 

Notice  on  Thames  (London)  houseboat: 
"Trespassers  will  be  drowned." — D.  H. 
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No  False  Witnessing! 

By  David  A.  MacLennan 


NO  false  witnessing!"  says  the  ninth  commandment.  But  we  hear 
false  witness  nearly  every  day.  Some  of  us  do  it  so  easily  that 
we  experience  no  pain  in  the  conscience.  Is  this  because  fear  of  God 
plays  such  a  small  part  in  our  lives,  or  because  we  are  convinced 
that  if  there  is  a  God  he  must  be  an  easy-going,  permissive  grand- 
fatherly  type  of  Being  who  winks  at  lying?  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
most  of  us  rarely  give  false  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  military  or 
civil.  However,  if  we  may  believe  lawyers  and  judges  as  well  as 
others  who  frequent  the  halls  of  justice,  taking  the  formal  oath  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  does  not  in- 
sure veracity  of  testimony  on  the  part  of  all  witnesses  in  a  legal  trial. 

What  does  this  commandment,  "You  shall  not  bear  false  witness 
against  your  neighbor"  (Ex.  20:16)  say  to  us?  Specialists  in  the 
history  of  law  tell  us  that  this  prohibition  against  false  witnessing 
lays  down  the  basis  of  the  law  of  libel.  From  the  Old  Testament 
record  we  learn  that  untruthfulness  was  a  besetting  sin  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  from  Jacob  onwards,  if  not  before.  It  was  a  sin  not 
restricted  to  the  Hebrew  people;  distinguished  neighbors  libelled 
and  slandered  persons  they  wished  to  defraud  or  destroy. 

Recall  the  story  in  the  first  book  of  the  Kings,  chapter  twenty-one. 
In  that  ancient  report  we  read  of  King  Ahab's  desire  for  an  attractive 
piece  of  property,  Naboth's  vineyard.  Naboth's  response  to  Ahab's 
offer  to  purchase  was  "no  sale."  As  an  Israelite,  Ahab  knew  that 
coveting  another  man's  property  was  contrary  to  his  religion's  law. 
Severe  penalties  were  handed  to  citizens  who  would  lie,  cheat  or 
kill  to  get  what  belonged  to  another  and  which  the  owner  declined 
to  sell.  Ahab's  foreign-bom  wife  Jezebel  had  no  such  scruples.  She 
was  of  Phoenician-Canaanitish  stock,  and  a  devotee  of  Baal,  a  pagan 

Dr.   MacLennan  is  the  minister  of  the   Brick   Presbyterian   Church, 
Rochester  14,  N.Y. 
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deity.  In  her  god  she  had  an  example  of  character  and  conduct  which 
encouraged  lawless  and  immoral  plotting.  Like  her  god,  she  proceeded 
to  get  what  she  wanted.  She  trumped  up  false  charges  against  the 
luckless  Naboth.  With  something  of  the  ruthlessness  and  cleverness 
of  a  twentieth-century  gangster  she  hired  false  witnesses  and  then  had 
Naboth  murdered  so  that  her  husband  could  confiscate  the  dead  man's 
property.  Ahab's  scruples  puzzled  but  did  not  deter  her.  As  a  result, 
to  describe  any  woman  as  a  Jezebel  might  provide  grounds  for  libel 
action! — if  the  person  so  described  knew  what  was  implied  in  the 
accusation. 

HUMAN  LIFE  ONLY  WORKS  THIS  WAY 

Somehow  the  universe  seems  structured  to  operate  only  in  terms  of 
honesty,  integrity,  and  justice.  As  another  has  said,  "God  hates  lying 
because  it  destroys  human  society.  Right  personal  relationships  are 
possible  only  where  there  is  agreement  between  language  and  reality, 
between  words  and  facts."  The  writer  of  Ephesians  declares  God's 
will  for  man:  "Then  throw  off  falsehood;  speak  the  truth  to  each 
other,  for  all  of  us  are  the  parts  of  one  body"  (Eph.  4:25,  NEB).  In 
this  twentieth  century  we  have  learned  the  power  of  the  lie.  A  Hitler 
or  a  Mussolini,  a  Stalin  or  some  other  power-mad  leader  can  repeat 
a  lie  often  enough  and  cleverly  enough  that  thousands  and  indeed 
millions  come  to  accept  it  as  the  truth.  But  God  requires  "truth  in 
the  inward  being"  (Ps.  51:6). 

When  men  or  nations  deny  it,  terror  and  tragedy  ultimately  follow. 
To  make  a  he  a  political  instrument  may  seem  to  bring  success,  but 
this  is  a  moral  universe.  God  reigns,  and  God  is  holy,  just  and 
righteous  love.  With  Him  what  should  be  shall  be.  Some  of  us  have 
seen  how  a  mighty  structure  of  power  topples  into  ruin  because  it 
was  built  on  falsehoods  and  lies.  Truth,  said  a  Christian  philosopher 
of  long  ago,  is  another  name  for  God.  When  we  lie  and  deceive, 
we  are  in  opposition  to  basic  Reality.  Eventually  no  one  who  acts 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  life  can  succeed. 

If  someone  suggests  that  many  personal  and  family  fortunes  appear 
to  have  been  built  by  "putting  over  fast  ones,"  by  the  uninhibited 
use  of  lies,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  true.  Also,  if  some- 
one points  to  certain  governments  which  have  come  to  power  and 
retained  power  on  the  basis  of  lies  about  their  aims,  methods,  op- 
ponents, and  neighbors,  history  supports  the  contention.  Honesty  is  not 
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always  the  best  policy,  if  by  the  best  policy  is  meant  a  quick  victory, 
much  plunder,  and  impressive  power.  Nevertheless,  history  also 
shows  that  successes  won  by  lies,  by  false  witnessing,  are  in  the  long 
run  temporary,  short-lived,  and  doomed  to  defeat.  When  you  and  I 
are  tempted  to  be  cynical  concerning  the  wisdom  of  honesty  and 
justice  as  the  foundation  of  a  strong,  free  society,  we  need  to  take  a 
long  look  at  the  record  of  our  race. 

A  famous  historian  of  some  generations  back,  James  Anthony 
Froude,  summed  up  his  conclusion  at  the  end  of  a  long  career  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  men  and  of  nations.  One  lesson  history  teaches, 
said  Froude,  and  one  lesson  only:  in  the  long  run  it  is  well  with  the 
good,  and  it  is  ill  with  the  wicked.  Ask  history  who  are  life's  true 
victors  and  you  will  receive  the  answer:  not  Caesar  and  not  Hitler, 
and  not  any  other  scheming,  lying  man  of  power,  but  Christ  who 
said,  "I  am  .  .  .  the  truth,"  and,  "You  will  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  will  make  you  free."  God  planned  life  to  work  this  way,  and 
only  this  way. 

FALSE  WITNESSING  INCLUDES  MORE  THAN  LIBEL 

To  give  false  evidence  is  a  crime  we  associate  chiefly  with  law 
courts.  Actually,  it  includes  much  more.  Who  would  deny  that  we 
"bear  false  witness"  in  circumstances  which  never  bring  us  into 
collision  with  the  law  of  the  land?  Whenever  we  speak  unfairly  of 
any  human  being,  or  any  group  or  community  of  human  beings,  we 
break  this  commandment.  "He's  a  good  guy,  but  .  .  ."  and  out  pours 
a  smear  which  may  blacken  a  fellow  human  being's  character  or 
ability.  "She's  all  right,  but  I  heard  .  .  ."  and  snip,  snip  go  the  scissors 
of  rumor  and  gossip  which  may  cut  a  good  person's  reputation  to  bits 
and  pieces.  No  one  can  measure  the  damage  done  persons  by  this 
kind  of  false  witnessing.  Stealing  a  person's  good  name  is  a  refusal 
of  true  neighborliness;  it  is  also  a  denial  of  God's  law. 

When  you  and  I  tolerate  suspicion  of  someone  without  proof,  we 
are  in  danger  of  what  the  Bible  calls  the  unbridled  tongue.  (See 
James  1:26.) 

Sometimes  false  witnessing  damns  an  entire  group  or  race.  Think 
of  some  of  the  not  too  glittering  generalizations  we  make:  "All 
Negroes  are  lazy  and  shiftless."  "All  Jews  are  crooked  and  greedy." 
"All  Southerners  are  prejudiced  reactionaries."  "All  Yankees  deserve 
the  adjective  applied  to  them  sometimes  jokingly  by  folks  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line."  Nor  does  our  attitude  toward  adherents 
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of  other  religions,  of  other  expressions  of  Christianity  keep  us  from 
such  false  indictments:  "Roman  Catholics  are  religious  because  they 
are  driven  by  fear."  Or,  "Catholics  are  plotting  to  take  over  this 
country."  Another  kind  of  false  witnessing  occurs  because  of  our 
envy  or  jealousy  or  dislike  of  a  particular  employer  or  officer:  "All 
officers  are.  ..."  You  can  complete  the  sentence  and  add  a  few 
more  stereotypes  to  the  list.  Deep  in  our  minds  we  know  that  we  must 
not  indict  an  entire  racial  or  political  or  religious  or  social  or  profes- 
sional group  any  more  than  it  is  possible  fairly  to  indict  an  entire 
nation  of  its  leader's  crimes  or  weaknesses. 

DO  WE  BEAR  FALSE  WITNESS   BY  OUR  SILENCE? 

Do  we  lie  not  by  spoken  or  written  comments  or  charges,  but  by 
refusing  to  say  anything  to  correct  a  false  impression  or  to  refute  an 
unjust  accusation?  It  is  so  much  easier  not  to  speak  in  certain  contro- 
versial or  dangerous  situations.  It  is  also  cowardly,  and  a  betrayal 
of  our  vows  of  loyalty  to  our  Lord  and  Master.  Granted  that  if  our 
chief  aim  is  to  make  friends  and  keep  them,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
withhold  comment  when  someone  is  maligned  unjustly.  It  may  be 
that  our  own  knowledge  of  the  person  or  group  so  unfairly  judged 
may  compel  us,  at  least  inwardly,  to  accept  an  evaluation  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  the  accusers.  But  it  is  less  trouble  to  keep 
silent.  We  succumb  thereby  to  what  an  American  newspaper  editor 
called  "the  sickness  of  apathy."  Even  more  seriously,  by  our  silence 
we  consent  to  the  killing  of  a  human  being's  reputation  or  chance  for 
acceptance  and  advancement.  In  a  leaflet  I  picked  up  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Memorial  Chapel  in  Quantico,  Virginia,  I  read 
these  wise  words  by  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman,  D.D.  (in  the  folder, 
"Where,  Then,  Is  God?"  published  by  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board) : 

Remember:  .  .  .  Respect  your  neighbor!  Be  careful  lest  any  word 
or  act  of  yours  misrepresent  or  malign  your  neighbor.  An  evil  or 
unkind  word  kills  the  good  repute  of  your  fellow-tenant.  It  instills 
hate  and  causes  prejudice  or  bigotry  to  flame  where  love  and  justice 
alone  should  prevail. 

Anonymous  and  not  so  anonymous  letters  carrying  vicious  and  scur- 
rilous attacks  on  a  once  well-known  literary  figure  caused  one  of  his 
friends  to  write  on  the  envelope  of  any  message  he  mailed  to  him 
these  comforting  words:  "No  thorn  inside."  Lies  and  half -lies  and  the 
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lies  given  credence  by  our  silence  are  thorns  and  often  wound  sensi- 
tive souls  deeply.  Such  wounds  may  fester  long  and  poisonously  in 
the  deep  places  of  personality.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  of  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that 

MALICIOUS  GOSSIP  MAY  BE  A  CRIME 

To  downgrade  a  person's  reputation  or  to  cast  serious  doubts  on 
his  performance  or  decency  can  be  a  form  of  spiritual  manslaughter. 
Much  as  most  of  us  relish  "a  bit  of  gossip"  and  ask,  "What's  the  dirt?" 
we  need  to  remember  how  harmful  gossip  may  be  to  another,  even 
when  it  contains  some  truth.  More  than  one  mature  person  has 
found  it  helpful  to  face  these  questions  when  tempted  to  repeat 
gossip:  Is  it  true?  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  it?  Is  it  kind? 

Having  walked  around  the  violations  of  this  commandment  which 
we  have  all  committed  and  to  which  we  are  frequently  tempted, 
let  us  put  it  positively: 

LET  US   BEAR  TRUE  WITNESS 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  emphasized  this  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  we  see  when  we  read  Matthew  5:37.  The  Apostle  who  wrote  the 
"Epistle  of  Common  Sense" — the  Epistle  of  James — underscored  the 
same  directive  (Jas.  5:12).  This  does  not  mean  that  always  a  "white 
lie"  is  forbidden.  It  may  be  a  Christian's  duty  to  conceal  the  truth, 
as  for  example  when  someone  whose  will  to  live  might  be  fatally 
weakened  if  the  truth  of  his  disease  were  told  him.  In  other  circum- 
stances a  white  lie,  or  withholding  part  of  the  truth,  may  be  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  Our  loyalty  to  the  truth  does  not  require  us  to  lose 
our  sense  of  proportion. 

To  witness  to  the  truth  means  that  in  our  work  day  by  day,  in 
our  recreation  and  in  our  conversation,  we  ask  God's  help  to  emulate 
our  Master  who  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  This  is  the  truth 
about  God,  about  God's  unending  love,  about  the  power  to  remake 
our  lives,  and  the  life  of  our  community  and  nation. 

Felix  W.  Robertson,  a  famous  Christian  who  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  he  was  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  a  military  career,  said 
over  a  century  ago:  "From  the  trial  hour  of  Christ — from  the  cross 
of  the  Son  of  God — there  arises  a  principle  to  which  His  life  bore 
witness,  that  the  first  lesson  of  the  Christian  life  is  this — be  true; 
and  the  second  this — be  true:  and  the  third  this — be  true."         ■  ■ 
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Following  World  War  II  General  George  C.  Marshall  awarded  Irving  Berlin 
the  Medal  of  Merit  for  his  work  among  the  troops.  Here  General  Marshall 
is  shown  thanking  Mr.  Berlin  while  Mrs.  Berlin  looks  on  proudly. 


^ke  Mom  jftom  £ibetia 


By  Harold  Heifer 
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F  Composer  Irving  Berlin,  who 
has  written  many  a  romantic 
musical  score  for  many  a  romantic 
stage  play  or  movie,  were  to  try 
to  put  into  song  his  own  life's  story, 
it  would  probably  come  out  too  in- 


credible-sounding. People  would  find 
it  hard  to  believe;  it  would  just  be 
too  romantic. 

Of  course,  in  broad  outline,  most 
people  are  familiar  with  the  Irving 
Berlin  story,  how  a  poor  immigrant 
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Through  the  years  United  States  citizens  have  enjoyed  the 
hauntingly  sensitive  music  of  one  of  our  naturalized  citizens 


boy  rose  to  the  very  top  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley.  But  it  perhaps  still  isn't  gen- 
erally realized  how  fabulous  it  all 
was;  and  how  wonderful  it  still  is, 
really. 

Berlin — whose  real  name  is  Israel 
Baline — came  here  as  a  small  boy 
from  what  was,  and  may  still  be, 
the  most  impoverished  part  of 
Europe,  Siberia.  His  family  was  des- 
perately poor.  He  and  his  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  and  mother  and 
father  never  knew  where  their  next 
meal  was  coming  from.  It  would 
seem  that  things  couldn't  get  worse 
— but  they  did.  Mr.  Baline  died. 

The  future  song  writer  was  only 
eight  then.  But  he  had  to  go  out 
and  earn  a  few  pennies  to  help  keep 
the  family  from  going  under.  One  way 
he  did  this  was  to  lead  a  blind 
Bowery  character  around  named 
Blind  Sol.  For  tips,  he  would  sing 
on  comers  sometimes,  too. 

Actually,  had  his  father  lived,  no 
one  may  have  ever  heard  of  Irving 
Berlin.  Not  many,  anyway.  For  his 
dad  had  been  a  cantor  and  several 
generations  of  the  family  before  his 
dad  had  been  cantors.  It  had  been 
taken  for  granted  that  young  Israel 
would  become  a  singer  of  religious 
liturgical  music.  He  had  a  nice, 
pleasant  voice,  one  could  see  that. 

But  the  boy  couldn't  wait  to  fol- 
low this  sort  of  profession.  He  had 
to  earn  his  living  right  away.  From 
singing  on  street  corners  he  became 
a  singing  waiter. 

And,  though  this  is  one  aspect  of 
his  career  that  is  generally  forgotten, 
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he  went  on  the  stage  as  a  singer  of 
songs.  He  must  have  been  con- 
sidered pretty  good,  too.  He  was 
able  to  earn  $1,000  a  week — and 
back  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  distinctly  wasn't  chicken  feed. 

Of  course,  the  reason  that  his  ven- 
ture into  the  singing  profession  isn't 
well  known  is  that  his  work  as  a 
composer  of  songs  was  to  so  over- 
shadow this.  But,  for  the  Ziegfield 
Follies  of  1912,  he  not  only  wrote 
the  lyrics  but  performed  in  it,  too, 
as  a  singer.  At  twenty-four,  this 
skinny,  small-built,  dark-haired 
young  man,  who  only  a  few  years 
before  was  practically  begging  for 
pennies  on  the  street,  was  earning 
$100,000  a  year! 

No  question  about  it,  this  Irving 
Berlin  had  a  way  with  a  song  all 
right.  He  turned  out  some  beauts, 
songs  that  seemed  like  classics  the 
first  time  you  sung  them;  e.g.,  Al- 
ways, Remember,  What'll  I  Do? 

And  no  one  seemed  to  write  songs 
more  in  the  American  idiom  than 
this  fellow  from  Siberia.  What  could 
be  more  American  than  his  World 
War  I  hit  song,  Oh,  How  I  Hate  to 
Get  Up  in  the  Morning,  or  his  World 
War  II  one,  God  Bless  America?  Ac- 
tually, as  is  pretty  well  known,  he 
wrote  a  whole  musical  show  for 
World  War  I  soldiers,  Yip-Yip  Yap- 
hank,  and  another  for  World  War  II, 
This  Is  the  Army.  Probably  no  song 
of  any  war  meant  as  much  to  sol- 
diers away  from  home  as  his  haunt- 
ingly beautiful  seasonal  song  White 
Christmas. 
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Here  is  Irving  Berlin  bringing  a  touch  of  home  to  American  soldiers  in  a 
British  hospital  during  World  War  II. 


WHILE  success  seemed  to  fol- 
low success  for  Irving  Berlin, 
there  was  heartache,  too.  It  isn't  too 
well  known  now  but  when  he  first 
reached  the  heights,  his  first  real 
smash  year,  back  in  1912,  he'd  mar- 
ried Dorothy  Goetz,  the  sister  of  a 
song- writing  friend  of  his.  He  was 
obviously  a  very  happy  man;  he 
seemed  to  have  everything  he 
wanted;  but  a  few  months  after  the 
honeymoon  his  bride  died. 

You  would  never  know  from  the 


romantic  ballads  that  he'd  turned 
out  the  pain  that  was  in  his  heart. 
But  he  kept  going;  if  anything,  he 
threw  himself  more  into  his  work 
than  ever.  Then  a  decade  or  so  later 
he  became  involved  in  a  real  story- 
book romance.  The  immigrant  from 
Siberia,  the  street-singer  urchin,  fell 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  from  one 
of  America's  leading  families.  Ellen 
Mackay  was  not  only  a  wealthy 
heiress  but  a  social  registerite.  Her 
dad,  Clarence  Mackay,  was  head  of 
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Postal  Telegram,  and  a  leading  Cath- 
olic layman.  There  was  family  op- 
position to  the  marriage;  their  best 
friends  said  it  couldn't  last;  but  it 
did — it  still  does.  The  Berlins  have 
three  daughters  and  they  seem  a 
•happy  family  in  every  respect. 

This  might  seem  like  a  nice  point 
at  which  to  write  "finis"  to  the 
Irving  Berlin  story.  But  there  is 
something  else  that  ought  to  be  said 
about  this  lean,  dark-complexioned 
man  who  has  written  more  than 
seven  hundred  songs.  No,  it  isn't  the 
fact  that,  in  his  seventies,  a  dozen 
years  after  he  was  supposed  to1  have 
retired,  he  was  back  on  Broadway 
again  with  another  musical,  Mr. 
President.  Nor  even  the  fact  that 
rumor  has  it  that  he's  back  at  work 
at  still  another  musical.  No  one  who 
knows  him  can  imagine  that  he  will 
ever  really  retire. 

But  there  is  something  else  about 
Irving  Berlin  that  probably  isn't  too 
well  known.  You  could  probably 
make  a  point  that  all  the  songs  he's 
ever  written  reflect  in  a  measure  his 
love  of  America,  radiating,  as  they 
do,  hope,  chippemess,  the  optimistic 
view.  But,  in  particular,  he's  written 
what  you  might  specifically  call  pa- 
triotic songs  that  attest  to  his  deep 
feeling  for  this  country.  So  much  so 
that  he  hasn't  wanted  to  realize  any 
money  for  himself  out  of  them. 

So,  though  very  few  are  probably 
aware  of  it,  the  entire  proceeds  that 
have  come  in  from  This  Is  the  Army, 
the  World  War  II  musical,  some- 
thing like  $9,535,625,  to  be  exact, 
went  to  the  Army  Emergency  Re- 
lief, soldiers  with  financial  problems. 

God  Bless  America,  besides  almost 


becoming  second  to  our  national  an- 
them, contributes  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  a  special  fund  for 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 
Up  to  now,  it  has  earned  something 
like  $340,000  for  both  organizations. 

Berlin's  /  Threw  a  Kiss  in  the 
Ocean  is  earmarked  for  the  Navy  Re- 
lief Society.  It  has  so  far  earned 
$20,105.21.  His  Angels  of  Mercy 
song,  dedicated  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  has  earned  $10,502.17  for 
that  organization.  Three  other  songs, 
Arms  for  the  Love  of  America,  Any 
Bonds  Today?  and  I  Paid  My  Income 
Tax  Today,  are  all  earmarked  for 
the  American  Ordnance  Association 
and  have  so  far  earned  $10,718.74. 
His  Freedom  Train,  written  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  has  earned  $9,341.61. 
The  President's  Birthday  Ball  has 
contributed  $1,212.76  to  the  Infan- 
tile Paralysis  Fund. 

You'd  have  to  say  that  the  man 
from  Siberia  brought  a  very  warm 
heart  to  America.  ■  ■ 


NEWS  BITS 

Language  Study  in  the  U.S.A. 

There  are  fifty-five  Language  and 
Area  Centers  in  the  U.S.A.  which 
give  instruction  in  foreign  languages. 
The  Centers  offer  instruction  in 
about  seventy  languages  including 
Chinese,  Hindi,  Japanese,  Persian, 
Burmese,  Swahili,  Yoruba,  Bantu, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  etc.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  granted  $2,324,359  to 
thirty-four  colleges  for  support  of 
these  language  centers  during  1964- 
65. 
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What  Being  an  American  Means  to  Me 

By  Hildy  Johanna  McCarthy 


I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  tell  of  my  experiences  in  America 
and  with  American  people.  When  I  first  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Switzerland  in  1941,  filled  with  anticipation  and  appre- 
hension, I  found  from  the  start  what  I  had  expected  to  find — wonder- 
ful people,  kindness,  and  understanding.  Perhaps  it  is  true — what  a 
person  seeks  he  finds. 

Three  weeks  after  my  arrival,  I  obtained  a  secretarial  position  in- 
New  York  City.  When  I  mentioned  that  I  had  just  shortly  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  I  was  not  looked  upon  with  disdain.  On  the 
contrary,  everyone  thought  it  was  wonderful  that  I  had  just  come 
from  Europe  to  live  in  America.  The  gratitude  and  sense  of  belonging 
I  felt  then  shall  always  be  one  of  my  fondest  memories.  This  type  of 
generosity  and  graciousness  of  American  people  has  accompanied 
me  through  the  years.  I  have  made  so  many  good  friends.  My  husband 
and  I  have  traveled  extensively  and  have  seen  many  of  America's 
beautiful  states,  including  Alaska. 

What  a  great  day  it  was  for  me  when  I  became  naturalized.  I  felt 
so  proud  and  happy  to  belong  to  such  a  great  country.  I  am  proud 
of  what  America  stands  for. 

There  have  been  many  opportunities  for  me  in  the  past  to  be  an 
ambassador  of  goodwill.  Presently,  we  are  stationed  in  Europe  and 
on  numerous  occasions  the  right  answer  and  sincere  testimony  of 
how  American  people  really  are,  and  of  their  generosity,  has  dispelled 
wrong  opinions. 

Recently  during  a  German- American  church  friendship  meeting,  I 
realized  once  more  how  important  it  is  to  show  people  of  other  nations 
what  we  are  like.  Through  our  actions  and  through  goodwill  we  should 
strive  to  live  by  the  high  ideals  our  country  embodies.  During 
November,  1963,  after  our  beloved  former  President  had  died,  many 
people  here  in  Europe  mourned  along  with  us. 

I  feel  very  grateful  to  have  a  small  part  in  promoting  goodwill 
and  to  help  strengthen  the  faith  in  our  nation  and  in  our  Constitution. 
But  merely  being  proud  of  American  citizenship  is  not  enough;  we 
must  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  on  which  our  country  was  founded. 
America  has  given  me  very  much  and  many  opportunities  and  now 
it  is  my  turn  to  do  something  for  America.  We  all  have  that  chance 
each  day.  B  ■ 
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Jke    L^L 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


A  new  boss  and  a  new  job  demand 

reevaluation  and  readjustment 


PETE  SUTTLE  stared  in  disgust 
at  the  big  clippers  in  his  hand. 
If  he'd  been  ordered  to  roach  the 
mane  of  a  horse  with  them,  he 
wouldn't  have  minded.  But  trimming 
lilac  bushes  to  make  them  into  a 
hedge!  That  was  below  the  dignity 
of  a  saddle  man. 

Yard  work  was  for  a  flunkey,  not 
for  a  young  man,  just  twenty-three, 
who  was  a  good  hand  with  cattle. 
But  everything  was  being  changed 
on  the  Double  B  since  George  Ben- 
nett sold  the  ranch  to  H.  P.  Ryan. 

Several  of  the  Double  B  hands 
had  quit  when  H.  P.  Ryan  bought 
the  ranch.  There  were  two  reasons. 
Before  George  Bennett  sold  the 
ranch,  he  got  rid  of  most  of  his 
cattle.  There  just  wasn't  a  lot  of 
work  left  to  be  done  on  the  Double 
B.  The  other  reason  was  that  nobody 
wanted  to  work  for  H.  P.  Ryan. 
Pete  didn't  think  he'd  like  it,  either. 
But  it  was  a  job  and,  if  he  quit,  he 
doubted  if  he  could  find  another  one. 
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H.  P.  Ryan  had  lived  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  last  few  years  so 
Pete  had  never  seen  him.  But  he'd 
heard  plenty  about  him.  He'd  been 
a  money-grabbing  slave  driver  when 
he'd  lived  here,  so  Pete  had  heard. 
He  still  owned  the  bank  and  half 
the  businesses  in  Ryanville,  the  town 
that  was  named  for  him.  Now  he 
had  bought  the  Double  B  ranch  and 
was  coming  back  to  live  in  glory  at 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  That's 
what  Pete  had  been  told  by  Cal 
Olney,  the  foreman  on  the  Double 
B,  and  the  other  men  who  had  known 
H.  P.  Ryan  when  he  lived  here. 

Pete  had  reached  the  decision  to 
stay  on  the  Double  B,  however, 
before  he'd  been  given  the  assign- 
ment of  cutting  the  tops  of  the  lilac 
bushes  to  make  them  into  a  hedge. 
For  two  cents  he'd  throw  down  these 
clippers,  get  his  bedroll  and  ride  off 
the  place.  He  took  a  vicious  cut  at 
the  lilac  bush  closest  to  him  with  the 
clippers. 
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JUST  trim  it;  don't  kill  it." 
Pete  wheeled,  still  gripping  the 
clippers  with  both  hands.  A  girl  was 
standing  just  a  few  feet  away,  laugh- 
ing at  him.  She  had  honey-colored 
hair  and  blue  eyes  that  were  spark- 
ling with  amusement.  Her  laughter 
made  his  anger  burn  higher. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  cut  me 
in  two  like  you  did  that  lilac  bush," 
she  said  as  he  stared  at  her. 

"I  was  ordered  to  cut  up  these 
lilacs,"  Pete  snapped.  "Are  you  here 
to  work  in  this  yard,  too?" 

She  stared  at  him  for  a  moment, 
the  smile  fading.  "How  did  you 
guess?" 

"I  hear  that  everybody  jumps 
when  H.  P.  Ryan  cracks  the  whip," 
Pete  said.  "Besides,  I  can't  see  any 
other  reason  for  your  being  here." 

"Do  you  have  to  jump  when  he 
cracks  the  whip?" 

"I've  got  to  eat  and  this  job  does 
pay  wages."  Pete  let  the  anger  drain 
out  of  him.  After  all,  complaining 
about  H.  P.  Ryan  to  a  pretty  girl 
wasn't  exactly  his  idea  of  a  perfect 
introduction.  "I'm  Pete  Suttle,"  he 
said. 

"I'm  Donna  Rae.  In  a  way,  you 
guessed  right.  I  was  sent  here  to 
oversee  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
yard.  Mr.  Ryan  wants  the  hedge 
trimmed,  a  picket  fence  built,  and 
the  grass  cut — where  there  is  any 
grass.  The  rest  of  the  yard  will  have 
to  be  spaded  so  grass  can  be 
planted." 

"I  thought  the  yard  looked  all 
right  when  George  Bennett  lived 
here,"  Pete  said. 

"Maybe  it  looked  all  right  to  Mr. 
Bennett  but  it  doesn't  to  Mr.  Ryan." 
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**  'High-and-Mighty'  wants  the 
best,  doesn't  he?"  Pete  said  bitterly. 
"He  wants  everybody  to  be  jealous 
of  what  he  has!" 

Donna  frowned.  "If  I  hated  any- 
body like  you  seem  to  hate  Mr. 
Ryan,  I  wouldn't  work  for  him." 

Pete  took  another  vicious  slash 
at  the  top  of  a  lilac  bush.  "This  yard 
work  can't  last  forever.  Then  I'll 
be  back  in  the  saddle.  I  won't  mind 
working  for  him  then." 

The  job  wasn't  quite  as  distasteful 
to  Pete  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  He 
liked  Donna  Rae,  even  if  she  didn't 
kick  H.  P.  Ryan  at  every  opportunity 
like  evervbodv  else  here  on  the  ranch 
did. 

When  the  day's  work  was  done 
and  the  few  riders  came  in  for  sup- 
per, Pete  cornered  Cal  Olney,  the 
foreman. 

"When  is  H.  P.  Ryan  going  to 
move  out  here  to  the  Double  B?" 

Olney  grinned.  "Can't  wait  to  see 
the  big  man;  is  that  it?  Well,  he 
won't  move  out  until  everything  is 
in  top  shape,  you  can  be  sure  of 
that.  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  working  in 
that  yard  for  several  days." 

"I  may  quit,  too,"  Pete  grumbled. 

But  he  knew  he  wouldn't.  He 
needed  the  job  and  the  work  really 
wasn't  as  hard  as  work  out  on  the 
range.  Besides,  Donna  would  likely 
he  working  there  every  day,  too. 
That  made  the  job  a  lot  more  appeal- 
ing to  Pete. 

"If  you  don't  like  your  boss  or  the 
work  you  have  to  do,"  Donna  said 
the  next  day,  "why  do  you  try  so 
liard  to  do  a  good  job?  You  could 
ruin  that  hedge  with  those  clippers, 
vou  know." 


For  a  moment,  Pete  was  tempted. 
But  then  he  knew  he  couldn't  do 
that.  He  might  not  like  his  boss  but 
that  didn't  give  him  any  right  to 
ruin  the  work  he'd  been  given  to  do. 
As  long  as  he  was  paid  well  and  on 
time,  he'd  give  an  honest  day's  work. 

"Wouldn't  be  right,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head.  "Not  even  to  old 
'High-and-Mighty.' " 

THE  work  in  the  yard  took  on  a 
duller  hue  for  Pete  the  next  day 
when  Donna  didn't  show  up.  For  two 
days  he  worked  alone.  Then  he  re- 
solved  to   demand   a   different   job. 

When  the  crew  came  in  for  sup- 
per, Pete  asked  Olney  for  a  transfer 
back  to  his  old  job.  But  just  then  a 
buggy  came  into  the  ranch  yard,  the 
team  running  hard.  The  foreman 
ran  to  meet  it. 

"What's  wrong,  Mr.  Ryan?"  he 
shouted. 

Pete  stared  hard.  So  that  was 
H.  P.  Ryan.  He  was  a  small  man, 
not  the  big  overbearing  man  Pete 
had  pictured.  Right  now  he  didn't 
look  anything  at  all  like  the  slave 
driver  Pete  had  heard  so  much 
about. 

"My  daughter!"  Mr.  Ryan  shouted. 
"She  climbed  down  Vermilion  Cliffs 
to  explore  a  cave  this  afternoon. 
Some  of  the  ledge  trail  crumbled 
away  and  she  can't  get  back  up.  I've 
got  to  get  her  out  of  that  cave 
before  dark." 

Olney  squinted  at  the  sun,  almost 
down.  "Not  much  time."  He  looked 
over  the  men  who  had  come  out  of 
the  cookshack  then  pointed  a  finger 
right  at  Pete.  "You  wanted  a  job  on 
horseback." 
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Pete  hesitated.  Why  should  he 
help  H.  P.  Ryan?  Then  he  thought 
of  the  little  girl  stranded  down  in  a 
cave  on  the  face  of  Vermilion  Cliffs 
and  he  started  to  run  toward  the 
corral.  He  tried  to  believe  it  was 
the  plight  of  the  girl  rather  than 
any  desire  to  help  H.  P.  Ryan  that 
stirred  him.  He  wouldn't  rush  to 
help  "High-and-Mighty,"  no  matter 
how  much  he  needed  it. 

"Is  she  afraid  of  the  dark?"  Pete 
asked  as  he  hurried  past  the  buggy 
toward  the  corral  to  catch  a  horse. 

"Ever  see  a  female,  woman  or 
child,  who  wasn't?"  Mr.  Ryan  said. 

Pete  didn't  argue.  He  was  sure 
he  had  seen  some  women  who 
weren't  afraid  of  anything,  certaimly 
not  the  dark.  Apparently  Mr.  Ryan's 
daughter  wasn't  in  that  category. 

As  he  rode  toward  Vermilion 
Cliffs,  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
ranch  headquarters,  Pete  considered 


the  situation.  It  wasn't  just  the 
Double  B  that  was  making  a  change- 
over. He  was  making  one,  too.  It 
was  more  than  the  thought  of  a 
stranded  girl  that  was  driving  him; 
it  was  the  distress  in  H.  P.  Ryan's 
face.  He  was  working  willingly,  al- 
most eagerly,  to  help  H.  P.  Ryan. 
In  spite  of  what  Pete  had  heard 
and  believed,  Mr.  Ryan,  in  the  flesh, 
didn't  look  like  any  monster.  He  was 
just  a  fellow  human  being  in  desper- 
ate need.  And  Pete  was  rushing  to 
help  him. 

At  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  he  stopped 
and  waited  for  Mr.  Ryan  to  arrive  in 
the  buggy.  Mr.  Ryan  leaned  over 
and  pointed  down  to  a  little  promon- 
tory. 

"She  went  down  there  to  explore 
a  cave  about  twenty  feet  below  the 
rim.  The  ledge  she  crawled  down 
crumbled  away  and  she  can't  get 
back." 
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PETE  scratched  his  head.  This 
did  present  something  of  a  prob- 
lem. He  looked  over  the  cliff  and 
decided  what  had  to  be  done.  The 
anxiety  in  H.  P.  Ryan's  face  made 
Pete  move  faster. 

He  flipped  the  rope  off  his  saddle 
and  anchored  one  end  securely  to 
a  tree  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  Then  he  lowered  himself  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  bracing  himself 
with  his  feet. 

The  rope  was  barely  long  enough 
when  he  swung  it  over  to  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  There  he  found 
the  girl  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the 
cave  staring  out  at  the  valley  below 
and  she  didn't  look  frightened  at  all. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  my  yard  working 
friend,"  she  said,  smiling. 

Pete  stared,  his  jaw  sagging.  "You! 
Donna!  But  they  said  you  were 
Ryan's  daughter." 

She  nodded.  "That's  right.  Donna 
Rae  Ryan." 

"You  didn't  tell  me  that!"  Pete 
said  angrily. 

"I  didn't  dare,"  Donna  said,  laugh- 
ing at  his  anger.  "You  might  have 
cut  me  in  two  with  those  hedge  trim- 
mers. Dad  sent  me  to  the  ranch  to 
see  that  the  yard  work  was  being 
done  right.  You  were  doing  such  a 
good  job,  I  didn't  have  to  stay." 

"But— but — "  Pete  sputtered,  his 
anger  suddenly  giving  way  to  em- 
barrassment as  he  recalled  some  of 
the  things  he  had  said  about  H.  P. 
Ryan.  "They  said  vou  were  a  little 
girl." 

"Who  said  that?"  Donna  exclaimed 
indignantly.  "I'll  settle  with  him!" 


"Well,"  Pete  stammered,  "maybe 
they  didn't  say  that.  But  I  just  as- 
sumed you  were." 

"You've  assumed  a  lot  of  things 
lately." 

Pete  nodded,  wishing  he  could 
change  himself  into  a  little  bird  and 
fly  away.  "I  guess  I  didn't  have  any 
proof  of  anything  I'd  heard  about 
the  Ryans  except  that  they  owned 
a  lot  of  property." 

"And  that's  a  crime?" 

"I  guess  it's  no  more  of  a  crime 
than  for  you  to  be  grown  instead  of 
a  little  girl."  He  grinned  as  he  saw 
that  there  was  no  anger  in  her  face. 
In  fact,  her  eyes  were  laughing  at 
him  again.  "I  guess  it  would  be  more 
of  a  crime  if  you  weren't  grown  up. 
Would  be  for  me,  anyway." 

"Now  just  what  do  you  mean  by 
that?"  she  demanded  teasingly. 

"Aw,  let's  get  out  of  here,"  he  said, 
embarrassed  again. 

He  started  Donna  up  the  rope 
while  H.  P.  Ryan,  at  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  helped  pull  her  up.  Pete  sud- 
denly felt  himself  glowing  like  the 
sunset  in  the  canyon  behind  him.  He 
and  Donna  understood  each  other 
now.  He  was  going  to  like  working 
on  the  Double  B  from  now  on,  even 
if  it  was  yard  work. 

The  changeover  of  administration 
on  the  Double  B  wasn't  going  to  be 
bad  at  all.  In  fact,  coupled  with  the 
changeover  in  himself,  it  was  going 
to  be  very  nice,  he  was  sure.  But  he 
was  going  to  wait  until  it  proved 
itself  one  way  or  the  other  before  he 
jumped  to  any  more  conclusions. 


If  your  wife  doesn't  treat  you  as  you  deserve,  be  thankful. — Courier. 
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Wherever  you  Mail  ft, 
Jt  Says  "Merry  Christmas" 


By  Eva  Kraus 


Special  holiday  postmarks  give  that  added  touch  of  thought- 
fulness  on  Christmas  cards  to  friends 


THE  sending  of  Christmas  cards 
and  messages  for  postmarking 
appropriate  to  the  holiday  season  has 
become  a  big  operation.  Special 
Christmas  stamps  are  now  issued  for 
the  holiday  mailings.  In  1963  two 
billion  stamps  of  the  special  issue 
were  printed. 

Even  before  the  first  specially  de- 
signed Christmas  stamp,  issued  in 
1962,    people    were    interested    in 


Christmas  postmarks.  Thousands  of 
persons  sent  their  Christmas  cards  to 
holiday-sounding  post  offices  for 
special  postmark  cancellations  on 
their  Christmas  greetings. 

Santa  Claus,  Indiana,  leads  the 
field  with  about  3,000,000  cards 
postmarked  last  Christmas.  The 
number  of  cards  received  there  varies 
each  year,  and  1961  was  their  peak 
year  with  4,000,000  cards  cancelled 
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for  mailings  around  the  world.  The 
postmark  cancellation  from  Santa 
Claus  is  so  popular  that  cards  are 
received  several  months  in  advance 
of  the  holidays. 

The  tiny  village  averages  about 
fifty  residents  so  between  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  the  post  office 
is  the  busiest  place  in  town.  Santa 
Claus,  Indiana,  got  its  name,  so  the 
story  goes,  on  Christmas  Eve  in  1856 
when  a  meeting  was  called  to  select 
a  name  for  the  village.  The  meeting 
was  interrupted  by  Santa  Claus 
bringing  gifts  and  made  it  seem  an 
appropriate  name. 

If  you  are  planning  to  send  your 
cards  for  a  holiday  postmark,  better 
select  one  of  the  better-known  post 
offices.  For  instance,  Christmas  Cove, 
Maine,  is  just  a  summer  post  office, 
but  frequently  receives  requests  to 
postmark  cards.  These  cards  cannot 
be  accepted. 

This  postmarking  of  holiday  greet- 
ings began  as  long  ago  as  1900  in 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  which  still 
receives  about  5,000  cards  each  year 
to  be  mailed. 

Mistletoe,  Kentucky,  is  another 
town  reminiscent  of  the  holidays. 
Last  year  their  postmaster  mailed 
5,000  greetings.  Many  other  post 
offices  have  holiday  names,  such  as: 
Star,  Idaho;  Holly,  Michigan;  and 
Holiday,  Texas. 

The  town  of  Christmas,  Florida, 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  in 
1935  and  ever  since  people  have 
been  interested  in  it.  During  the  war, 
thousands  of  servicemen  dropped  in 
to  remember  their  loved  ones  with  a 


special  greeting  from  Christmas. 
Some  people  have  been  mailing  their 
cards  from  there  for  25  years,  many 
of  them  coming  in  person  to  deposit 
their  greetings  for  the  significant 
postmark. 

The  number  of  cards  postmarked 
here  has  grown  from  1,000  in  1932 
to  400,000  in  1963.  Many  requests 
are  received  for  the  December  25 
postmark,  fully  realizing  that  their 
messages  won't  be  delivered  until 
after  Christmas  Day.  Last  year  it 
was  necessary  to  run  the  canceling 
machines  all  night  sometimes  to 
meet  the  heavy  demand  for  the 
Christmas  cancellation. 

Cards  are  received  here  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  for  mailing 
at  the  holiday  season.  Servicemen 
overseas  still  send  cards  to  Christ- 
mas, Florida,  for  the  postmark  to 
remember  their  friends  in  this 
very  special  way.  Honeymooners 
who  have  visited  Christmas  often 
return  with  their  children.  One 
gentleman  who  journeyed  each  year 
to  Christmas  lost  his  wife,  but  now 
returns  to  the  holiday  town  with 
his  second  wife  to  mail  their  greet- 
ings. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  Christmas — so 
much  so  that  there  is  a  permanent 
Christmas  tree  here  which  remains 
decorated  all  year.  Nearby  is  this 
sign: 

The  permanent  Christmas  tree  at 
Christmas,  Florida,  is  the  symbol  of 
love  and  good-will:  the  Christmas 
Spirit  every  day  in  the  year. 

m  m 


Women  like  to  be  placed  on  a  pedestal  but  not  out  of  reach. — Arnold  Glasow. 
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Wrong- Way"  Riegels 


DID  you  ever  hear  of  a  football  player  who  ran  the  wrong  way 
and  became  famous  for  it?  Well,  the  time  is  set  back  in  the  Fall 
of  1929,  the  University  of  California  is  playing  Georgia  Tech  in  the 
Rose  Bowl.  It  is  the  second  quarter,  the  football  is  snapped  and  the 
halfback  for  Georgia  Tech  suddenly  fumbles  the  ball.  Roy  Riegels, 
California's  captain  and  center,  snatches  it  up  eagerly  on  the  first 
bounce  and  heads  for  the  goalpost  (fate  is  to  deal  him  a  strange 
hand,  one  that  is  to  haunt  him  from  this  one  play  for  many  years 
to  come). 

An  opposing  player  lunges  at  the  fast-stepping  center;  Roy  spins 
around  and  shakes  him  off.  To  his  wonderment  he  sees  a  clear  field 
ahead,  without  one  single  player  in  sight!  He  starts  high-stepping 
it  to  the  goal  once  more.  Suddenly  he  hears  a  voice  behind  him  shout- 
ing that  he  was  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  Riegels  is  now  at  the 
twenty-yard  line.  A  player  finally  catches  up  to  him  and  makes  a 
desperate  grab  at  him  near  the  ten-yard  line.  To  Roy's  bewilderment 
it  is  his  own  teammate! 

Thinking  perhaps  this  player  wants  to  share  in  the  touchdown,  he 
shakes  him  off — but  near  the  goal,  on  the  three-yard  line,  the  same 
player  once  more  grabs  at  Riegels  and  hangs  on  to  his  waist  desper- 
ately. Realizing  that  something  is  now  drastically  wrong,  Riegels 
stops  suddenly  in  his  tracks  and  proceeds  to  run  in  the  other  direction, 
but  it  is  too  late  because  he  is  swarmed  under  by  several  Georgia 
Tech  players  and  is  stopped  on  the  one-yard  line.  Poor  Riegels,  he  has 
lugged  the  pigskin  for  over  sixty  yards  in  the  wrong  direction. 

On  the  next  play  Benny  Lorn,  the  player  who  had  desperately 
tried  to  catch  Riegels  for  forty  yards,  tries  to  punt  his  team  out  of 
trouble  but  it  is  blocked  by  an  opposing  tackier,  and  the  last  man  to 
touch  the  ball  before  it  went  out  of  bounds  was  a  California  player. 
The  referee  ruled  it  as  a  safety  for  Georgia  Tech.  The  irony  of  the 
incident  is  that  the  University  of  California  went  on  to  lose  the  game 
by  a  scant  8  to  7  because  of  the  unfortunate  run  by  Riegels.  The 
football  player  who  ran  the  wrong  way  is  the  topic  of  sport  headlines 
in  hundreds  of  newspapers  the  following  day.  He  received  countless 
letters  from  people  over  the  entire  country — dubbing  him  "Wrong- 
Way  Riegels,"  a  name  that  was  to  bring  the  player  sorrow  as  well  as 
fame.  — Mario   DeMarco 
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Doubting  Christians 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


RADIO  Moscow  on  the  occasion 
of  the  return  of  a  cosmonaut 
to  earth,  arrogantly  trumpeted  in 
atheistic  fashion,  "We  have  explored 
the  realms  of  space  and  have  not 
found  God." 

Ray  Cromley  writing  recently  in 
his  NEA  Stars  &■  Stripes*  column  en- 
titled "Doubting  Atheists,"  says  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  He 
indicates  that  Soviet  scientists  of 
late  have  been  questioning  their 
American  counterparts  on  how  they 
meet  their  spiritual  needs  and  what 
they  believe  about  God,  morality, 
and  man's  aims.  They  make  it  clear 
they  are  looking  for  something — a 
philosophy,  a  superior  being,  a  moral 
standard,  a  purpose  that  communism 
does  not  supply. 

When  we  read  a  report  such  as 
this,  we  may  sit  back  and  in  a  self- 
satisfied  manner  say,  "Well,  I  told 
you  so;  naturally  these  atheists  will 
have  doubts;  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time." 

Our  More  Immediate  Problem 

What  might  be  a  greater  cause  of 
surprise,  however,  would  be  for  us 
to  realize  that  our  more  immediate 
problem  today  lies  with  the  "Doubt- 


ing Christian"  rather  than  the 
"Doubting  Atheist." 

One  author  has  classified  this  per- 
son as  the  "Waiting  Agnostic."  You 
may  know  him  well.  Perhaps  you've 
stood  with  him  on  occasion,  waiting 
in  the  wings  to  find  a  certainty  which 
seems  to  be  missing  in  life. 

He's  careful  about  his  ethics,  he 
enjoys  the  quiet  of  the  chapel  but 
he  wonders  whether  the  prayer  of 
confession  or  creed  are  mere  anach- 
ronisms, or  whether  they  really 
witness  to  a  personal  and  available 
source  of  grace. 

He  believes  the  sermons  that  tell 
him  that  God  is  like  a  master  watch- 
maker who  designed  the  human  or- 
ganism to  run  smoothly  with  cer- 
tain rules  and  procedures.  He  ac- 
cepts this  as  sound  and  sensible  but 
there's  a  doubt  in  his  heart  as  to 
whether  the  master  watchmaker 
hasn't  punched  his  timecard  and 
gone  home.  The  waiting  agnostic, 
doubting  Christian,  call  him  what 
you  will,  wishes  it  were  not  so  but 
he  simply  cannot  find  God,  find  a 
fundamental  certainty  in  life  that 
will  provide  answer  to  his  loneliness 
and  doubt.  He  looks  quietly  at  the 
chaplain  and  says,  "So?" 


Chaplain  Terry  is  the  staff  chaplain  for  the  Fifth  Air  Force  (PACAF) 
APO  925,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Perhaps  as  you  read  this  article 
in  your  dayroom  or  quarters,  you 
may  have  experienced  this  same  dis- 
turbing, haunting  experience  of 
doubt. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  strange  and  far 
poorer  world  than  we  know  today 
if  men  did  not  have  moments  of 
doubt. 

There  are  times  when  our  nicely 
formed  little  statements  of  belief, 
products  of  a  secondhand  faith,  shat- 
ter upon  the  hard  rock  of  things  as 
they  seem  to  be. 

It   is   natural   that  from   time   to 
time,  doubts  should  enter  our  minds, 
yet  this  may  well  presage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  and  stronger 
faith,  one  resolved  in  terms  of  to- 
day and  sufficient  for  our  needs  in 
days  of  tension,  trial,  and  conflict. 
Dr.    Ronald   W.    McNeur   in   his 
book   Space-Time-God  says:    "It  is 
common  experience  that  the  child 
who  grows  up  in  a  very  restrictive 
religious  environment,  who  may  be 
loud  in  his  praises  and  frequent  in 
his  'amens'  at  the  age  of  twelve,  may 
very  easily  be  an  avowed  atheist  by 
the  age  of  twenty.  Indeed  this,  in  a 
way,   is  a  much   healthier   attitude 
than  that  of  a  person  who,   faced 
with  the  problems  of  co-relating  his 
t  traditional,  limited  concept  of  God 
I  with    the    development    of    human 
I  knowledge,    escapes    into    religious 
I  schizophrenia;    on    one    hand    thril- 
f  ling   to   the    exploits    of    our    tech- 
nological age  and  on  the  other  wor- 
shiping the  God  who  has  not  yet 
matured  to  the  scientific  age  or  even 
to  a  Copemican  cosmology. 

"In  religion  there  is  a  strange  mis- 
conception that  takes  the  following 


line  of  thought;  because  God  is  de- 
fined as  not  subject  to  change,  there- 
fore our  ideas  about  God  do  not 
change  either.  This  is  blasphemy  in 
that  it  equates  our  ideas  about  God 
with  God  himself." 

It  is  highly  possible  that  the  ris- 
ing doubt  might  enter  the  mind  and 
the  rebel  sigh  escape  the  lips  if  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  remain 
spiritual  Peter  Pans  and  have  not 
seen  our  faith  grow  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  life. 

When  these  periods  of  doubt  come 
upon  us,  however,  it  is  no  time  to 
panic  but  to  realize  that  it  is  through 
such  experiences  as  these  of  spiritual 
and  mental  self-examination  and 
jousting  that  a  strong  firsthand  faith 
is  born. 

Recall  Jesus'  encounter  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well.  How 
she  had  run  to  tell  others  of  her 
experience  with  the  Master. 

While  they  believed  her,  they 
asked  that  they  might  see  and  talk 
with  him  themselves.  When  they 
had,  they  exclaimed,  "It  is  no  longer 
because  of  your  words  that  we  be- 
lieve for  we  have  heard  for  ourselves, 
and  we  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
Savior  of  the  world"  ( Jn.  4:42) . 

Faith  Is  a  Firsthand  Article 

There  are  many  things  like  the 
period  furniture  that  dot  the  lawns 
of  hundreds  of  antique  shops  in  our 
country  that  increase  in  value  with 
age. 

You  and  I  may  inherit  our  great, 
great  grandfather's  musket  or  warm- 
ing pan  and  consider  ourselves  well 
off  for  the  inheritance,  but  to  merely 
inherit  his  religion  is  to  leave  us  poor. 
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Religious  faith  is  one  article  that 
must  be  firsthand  if  it  is  to  serve  us 
well.  Carlyle  once  wrote,  "What  this 
parish  needs  is  what  every  parish 
needs,  a  man  who  knows  God  at 
more  than  secondhand." 

We  find  that  when  we  are  faced 
with  periods  of  doubt,  they  may  well 
be  an  experience  from  which  we 
may  emerge  with  faith  strengthened. 

When  in  periods  of  doubt  we  have 
seriously  examined  and  questioned 
the  tenets  of  our  faith  and  through 
prayer,  study,  and  consultation  have 
sought  help  to  resolve  them  in  our 
own  mind,  then  we  are  dealing  with 
the  staff  of  which  firsthand  faith  is 
made. 

If  we  read  the  devotional  classics 
and  the  writings  of  saintly  men 
over  the  ages,  we  find  that  even  in 
the  moments  in  their  lives  when  faith 
seemed  strongest  there  were  still 
vagrant  doubts  which  troubled  their 
souls. 

In  a  recent  novel  entitled  The 
Martyred,  which  has  made  the  best- 
seller list,  Richard  E.  Kim  writes 
of  this  very  thing. 

His  story  tells  of  fourteen  Chris- 
tian ministers  of  Pyongyang,  North 
Korea,  who  had  been  rounded  up 
by  the  communists.  Twelve  of  them 
had  been  shot.  Two  had  been  spared. 
The  plot  of  the  story  involves  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  Lt.  Kim  and  Col. 
Chang  to  determine  why  they  had 
been  spared  while  the  others  had 
died.  As  the  story  unfolds,  we  see 
Lt.  Park,  Chaplain  Koh,  as  well  as 
the  writer,  move  from  doubt  to  cer- 
tainty in  their  religious  faith.  In 
addition,  in  Rev.  Mr.  Shin,  one  of 
the  spared  pastors,  we  see  the  rising 
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doubt  even  in  the  man  of  greatest 
faith.  One  comes  to  the  conclusion 
after  reading  the  novel  that  modern 
sainthood  is  most  often  achieved  by 
men  racked  with  doubt. 

Clear  the  Cobwebs  Out 

We  must,  of  course,  however,  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  common  pitfall 
of  our  day — to  consider  "honest 
doubts"  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

We  cannot  relegate  ourselves  to 
an  existential  state  where  life  is 
nothing  but  constant,  questioning 
doubt,  without  firm  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  faith  and  belief.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  life  can 
quickly  become  meaningless  and 
void  of  rhyme  or  reason  once  the 
novelty  of  doubt  and  agnosticism 
has  worn  off.  We  may  then  feel  like 
the  writer  of  the  limerick  who  be- 
moaned, 

I  wish  my  room  had  a  floor, 
I  don't  care  so  much  for  the  door; 
But  this  floating  around 
Without  touching  the  ground 
Is  getting  to  be  quite  a  bore. 

We  must  realize  that  a  period  of 
honest  doubting  can  clear  the  cob- 
webs from  our  mind,  redefine  beliefs 
that  now  are  our  own,  but  it  is  a 
period  which  must  be  resolved  by 
surrender  finally  to  the  living  God. 

Recall  Thomas.  We  have  seen  him 
in  the  Gospel  of  John  as  a  courage- 
ous pessimist,  "Let  us  also  go,  that 
we  may  die  with  him"  (Jn.  11:16). 
Again  we  have  seen  him  as  an  honest 
skeptic,  "Lord,  we  do  not  know 
where  you  are  going;  how  can  we 
know  the  way"  (Jn.  14:5)?  Absent 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  risen 


Lord  to  the  assembled  disciples,  he 
could  not  accept  their  evidence.  He 
was  certain  that  they  were  having 
hallucinations.  He  demanded  a 
tangible  test.  A  week  later  Jesus  re- 
appeared and  challenged  the  doubter 
to  carry  out  his  test  with  the  words, 
"Do  not  be  faithless,  but  believing." 
Then  came  Thomas'  reply,  which 
expresses  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
church  and  which  must  always  be 
the  God-blessed  end  of  doubt:  "My 
Lord  and  my  God!" 

Doubt,  unbelief  is  not  a  binding 
state  from  which  we  cannot  escape. 
Those  who  have  resolved  their 
doubts  are  legion.  Faith  can  develop 
just  as  the  light  of  day  reveals  things 
hidden  by  the  night. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  large  nor 
do  we  resolve  all  of  our  doubts  or 
unbeliefs  in  one  fell  swoop,  but  it 
has  its  beginning  when,  having  re- 
viewed our  doubting  questions,  we 
are  willing  to  say  yes  to  God,  feeble 
but  real,  doubting  but  honest. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  reared  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  rebelled  against 
religion.  He  called  it  and  the  re- 
spectability for  which  it  stood:  "The 
deadliest  gag  and  wet  blanket  that 
can  be  laid  on  man."  And  he 
described  himself  as  a  youthful 
atheist.  Then  something  happened. 
He  began  to  have,  as  Gilbert 
Chesterton  put  it,  his  "first  wild 
doubts  of  doubt."  He  soon  was  writ- 
ing, "  'Tis  a  strange  world  indeed,  but 
there  is  a  manifest  God  for  those 
who  care  to  look  for  him."  In  the 
midst  of  the  illness  that  led  him  to 
live  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  he 
wrote  of  his  "cast-iron  faith."  He 
described   the   resolution   of   doubts 


which  gave  him  the  best  years  of  his 
life  despite  tuberculosis  by  saying, 
"I  came  about  like  a  well-handled 
ship.  There  stood  at  the  wheel  that 
unknown  steerman  whom  we  call 
God." 

In  this  day  of  space,  of  the  adula- 
tion of  things  scientific,  God  has  not 
abdicated  nor  is  he  too  small  to 
control  his  universe  and  sustain 
those  who  have  been  created  in  his 
image. 

When  the  writer  of  Genesis  pre- 
pared the  biblical  account  of  crea- 
tion, he  made  a  most  significant 
religious  statement. 

He  may  have  had  no  concept  of 
distance  as  we  know  it  today.  He 
never  placed  cumulus  clouds  at 
three  thousand  feet  or  cirrus  at  thirty 
thousand  feet.  The  distances  of  the 
tropopause  and  the  ionosphere  from 
the  earth  and  Saturn  a  billion  miles 
away  had  never  occurred  to  him. 
Yet  his  religious  statement  stands. 
God  is  the  creator  of  it  all  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.  From  this  point 
of  departure  we  may  resolve  our 
doubts  and  build  a  faith  that  is 
relevant  to  the  age  of  space  and 
its  many  searching  questions  and 
formidable  problems.  ■  ■ 


NEWS  BITS 

Arkansas  Churches  Unite  to 
Fight  Against  Prejudice 

Sam  Allen,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Arkansas  Council  of  Churches, 
states  that  churches  in  that  state 
have  launched  a  three-fold  attack 
on  the  problems  of  segregation, 
gambling,  and  smoking-health. 
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The  World  by  Wisdom  Knew  Not 


By  Lon  Woodrum 


Spin  Jones  talks  about  how-buggies  and  why-horses 


MY  friend,  Spinoza  Jones,  a 
sometimes  beatnik,  was  agi- 
tated, which  was  not  an  unusual 
state  for  him.  He  stomped  about  my 
office,  glowering.  "It's  not  the 
scientists,  man!  It's  the  little  cats 
who  don't  know  a  test  tube  from  a 
slide  rule  that  make  a  god  out  of 
science  and  think  it  can  solve  all 
human  problems.  Real  scientists 
don't  make  'scientism'  a  holy  cow — ." 

"I  presume  you  speak  of  religion 
and  science,"  I  said. 

"What  else,  man?  This  Malcolm 
Greathead — I  just  bumped  into  him 
today.  He  has  it  all  figured  out,  how 
science  will  save  the  world — then 
what  will  we  do  with  God?  Like  he 
says,  'We  will  soon  be  wandering 
over  other  planets.'  And  what  could 
I  say  but  like  this:  'So?  And  what 
will  you  be  but  the  same  miserable 
unbeliever  you  are  now?'  As  if  chang- 
ing planets  would  change  a  man's 
moral  or  spiritual  status!" 

"That's  not  the  answer  to  our 
human  problem,"  I   agreed   sagely. 

"This  scientism,"  growled  Spin, 
"is  a  god,  like  Bel  or  Nebo  in  Baby- 
lon, man.  You'd  think  it  had  no 
limitations,   to  hear  characters   like 
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Malcolm  Greathead  talk  about  it. 
You'd  think  it  was  possessed  of  in- 
fallibility. That  it  was  omniscient — ." 

"Even  almighty?"  I  suggested. 

"Even  so,"  muttered  Spin.  "What's 
happened  is  like  this:  we've  got  the 
how-buggy  in  front  of  the  why- 
horse!" 

I  cocked  my  eyebrows  into  ques- 
tion marks  and  Spin  said,  "Take  a 
Beethoven  sonata,  friend.  You've  got 
instruments  to  measure  it,  tempo, 
pitch,  tone,  et  cetera.  But  so  what? 
What  does  that  have  to  do  with  what 
I  feel  when  that  big  music  is  being 
played?  Music  is  a  fact,  even  if  you 
couldn't  measure  it  scientifically! 
Fact  is,  I  haven't  any  idea  how  to 
measure  it.  All  I  know  is  what  it  does 
to  me  without  measuring  it!" 

"Hmmm,"  I  said. 

"Attend  me,  chum.  Science  has  no 
morals.  No  soul.  Scientists  may  be 
good  or  bad,  but  science,  no!  It's 
nonmoral.  Something  in  man  man- 
ages the  science — therefore  it  is  a 
false  god.  Anything  we  make  is  not 
big  enough  to  be  God." 

"But  science,"  I  reminded  him, 
"has  wrought  wonders  in  healing  and 
helping  mankind — ." 


"Irrefragably,  man.  Observe  what 
it  has  done  for  mental  health.  It  has 
put  men  back  together  who  were 
flying  apart.  Ah,  adjustment,  what 
things  have  been  done  in  thy  name! 
But  suppose  a  Chinaman  in  Peking, 
who  thinks  Mao  is  a  messiah,  is 
adjusted  by  psychiatry.  He  fits  now 
into  his  environment;  he  operates 
like  a  smooth  cog  in  his  society — but 
he's  still  ready  to  knock  the  dome 
off  that  building  in  Washington, 
D.C.!  He's  fitted  into  a  pattern,  O.K.; 
he's  'adjusted*  to  life,  but  for  what? 
He's  just  a  more  fittin'  cotton-pickin' 
communist  than  he  was  before!  That 
how-buggy  is  nice,  man,  but  the 
horse,  why,  is  hitched  up  behind  it! 

"Face  it,  chum.  This  Christian 
faith  of  ours,  rightly  applied,  offers 
all  that  science  offers  at  the  couch. 
Purpose!  There  the  couch  crashes! 
Resources  have  got  to  be  reached 
outside  a  man's  personality.  And, 
attend  me,  man — if  the  psychiatrist 
gets  his  patient  outside  himself  into 
the  world  of  faith  he's  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  prophet,  right?  He's 
messing  with  faith!  He's  out  of  the 
laboratory  and  into  the  church!  He 
has  joined  his  couch  to  the  altar!" 

"Well—,"  I  said  brightly. 

"What  we  call  spiritual  reality,  is 

>it  reality  or  not?"  demanded  Spin. 

"If  it  is,  then  the  material  is  not 

all  in  all.  If  it's  reality,  then  if  we 

don't  follow  through  on  it  we'll  clob- 


ber our  faith  faculties.  Scientists — 
heaven  bless  'em! — are  wonderful! 
Science  is  terrific.  But  it's  not  terri- 
fic enough  to  make  like  God!  All 
I'm  saying  is,  man,  you  can't  live  by 
the  laboratory  alone!" 

I  nodded.  "Science  is  out  of  place 
in  some  departments,  I  guess.  Like 
art  and  philosophy." 

"Like  religion,  chum.  God's  out 
there,  man,  somewhere — every- 
where! Science  isn't  supposed  to  re- 
place God;  it's  like  science  should 
serve  Him!  Got  to  get  that  how- 
buggy  behind  that  why-horse,  and 
let  that  horse  jog  along  toward  home. 
I  got  the  feeling  like  when  we  get 
out  there  and  take  a  look-see  at  His 
laboratory  it'll  make  our  best  ones 
look  like  a  mortar  and  pestle!" 

Spinoza  Jones  circled  for  the  door. 
He  turned  and  glowered  at  me.  "It's 
not  like  I'm  mad  at  science.  I  salute 
science.  I  hail  the  great  minds  that 
come  up  with  the  great  things.  It's 
like  I'm  mad  at  cats  like  Malcolm 
Greathead,  who,  sparse  as  is  his 
knowledge  of  science,  makes  scien- 
tism  a  god." 

He  paused,  then  added,  "Consider 
that  the  great  Apostle  once  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians,  "The  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God  .  .  .  the  fool- 
ishness of  God  is  wiser  than  men.' 
Unquote." 

Spinoza  left,  banging  the  door 
harder  than  was  necessary.  ■  ■ 


THINK  IT  THROUGH 


Sign  on  a  government  girl's  desk: 
"Gone  for  the  day.  Will  be  in  for 
lunch  and  coffee  breaks." — Human 
Events. 


Some  people  are  easily  enter- 
tained. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit 
down  and  listen  to  them. — Wilfred 
Beaver  in  Quote. 
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Just 
Look 

at 
You! 

By  Charles  Prewitt 


SELF-depreciation  is  dangerous. 
Most  of  us  need  an  honest  ap- 
preciation for  gifts  we  possess,  for 
personal  assets.  The  image  is  blurred 
but  we  still  bear  the  image  of  God. 
And  that  is  glorious. 
Shakespeare  wrote, 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  how 
noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in 
faculty!  in  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable!  in  action  how 
like  an  angel!  in  appreciation  how 
like  a  god! 

Just  look  at  yourself.  See  the 
marvels  that  are  there. 

Look  at  your  abilities.  I  worked 
my  way  through  seminary  giving 
aptitude  tests  and  vocational  guid- 
ance. Of  the  hundreds  of  people 
tested,  almost  everyone  commented, 
"I  guess  you  are  discovering  that  I 
don't  have  many  abilities." 

The  truth  is  that  in  all  of  those 
people    I    found    strong    aptitudes. 
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Most  people  had  about  eight  abilities 
in  which  they  were  above  average. 

Your  aptitudes  are  worth  discover- 
ing and  developing.  Two  things  hap- 
pen if  you  ignore  them.  One,  you 
may  have  to  work  in  a  job  for  which 
you  have  little  ability.  Secondly, 
aptitudes  that  are  not  used,  even 
though  unknown,  can  cause  inner 
frustration. 

Look  also  at  your  body.  David, 
the  psalmist,  described  our  bodies 
as  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
He  did  not  know  how  marvelous 
they  really  are  and  we  are  still  in 
the  process  of  discovering  it. 

A  physician  advised  a  group  of 
doctors  that  whenever  their  services 
are  needed  they  ought  to  rush  to 
give  help  before  nature  herself  cures 
the  patient. 

Even  when  your  body  lets  you 
down,  it  may  be  trying  to  help  you. 
An  arthritis  specialist  told  me, 
"When  I  get  to  heaven  I'm  going 
to  ask  St.  Peter  why  so  many  good 
people,  people  who  sacrifice  them- 
selves in  order  to  help  others,  have 
to  suffer  with  such  a  painful  crippler 
as  arthritis." 

"And  I  think,"  the  doctor  guessed, 
"his  answer  will  be,  'How  would  you 
stop  them?' "  In  other  words,  the 
specialist  believes  that  arthritis,  like 
[ulcers  and  many  other  aches  and 
pains,  is  the  desperate  scream  of  the 

)dy  to  slow  down  and  make  some 
necessary  adjustments. 

Now  look  at  your  thinker.  We've 
created  electronic  brains  that  are 
really  something!  Machines  can 
"talk"  to  each  other  now.  Someone 


has  said,  "They  are  getting  so  human 
that  they  even  blame  their  mistakes 
on  each  other."  Cybernetics  promises 
future  machines  that  will  repair 
themselves  and  eventually  machines 
that  will  reproduce  themselves. 
Someone  will  surely  write  a  book  on 
The  Sex  Life  of  the  IBM. 

But  mechanical  men  are  still  much 
less  than  human.  Take  a  look  at  the 
twelve-billion  cell  univac  of  yours 
called  the  human  brain.  It  can  ac- 
complish at  least  forty  different  jobs. 
Do  not  let  an  intellectual  limitation 
or  two  keep  you  from  mastering  the 
many  faculties  for  thinking  you  do 
have.  Use  your  brain  to  its  full 
capacity. 

Now  look  at  your  faith.  A  man 
thought  he  had  no  faith  and  was 
ready  to  take  his  life.  I  said,  "You 
have  more  faith  than  you  realize  or 
you  wouldn't  be  here  now.  Let's 
examine  it." 

He  began  to  talk  out  his  feelings. 
It  seemed  almost  accidental  when 
evidences  of  his  faith  leaked  out. 
He  had  once  known  a  dynamic  faith 
in  God  but  had  lost  it.  As  he  talked, 
his  faith  was  gradually  updated. 
Now  it  is  being  restored  as  he  learns 
to  accept  himself  as  one  whom  God 
loves  and  forgives.  Now  he  has 
much  to  live  for  and  knows  it. 

Thank  God  for  the  marvelous  gift 
of  faith.  Exercise  it.  Talk  about  it. 
Use  it.  Watch  it  grow  into  an  ever- 
expanding  power  in  your  life. 

Take  a  good  look  at  you,  all  of 
you.  Thank  God  and  take  courage. 
With  your  assets,  you  have  a 
fabulous  future.  S  B 


Drive  carefully  and  don't  insist  on  your  rites. — Machinist. 
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Almighty  God,  enable  us  to  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord,  not  to  turn  aside, 
not  to  bog  down  in  the  world's  mud, 
not  to  slip  and  fall,  but  to  stand 
firm  on  Christ  the  solid  rock.  He  is 
the  unchanging  one  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  that  is  slipping  and  sliding. 
In  a  world  where  for  so  many  people 
"anything  goes,"  help  us  to  have 
abiding  convictions,  to  take  a  stand 
for  decency  and  honesty  and  moral- 
ity and  uprightness.  Give  us  in  our 
hearts  a  righteousness  from  thee — a 
God-kind  of  righteousness,  not  man- 
made  goodness  but  a  purity  instilled 
into  us  by  thee,  by  thy  very  presence. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
A  men. 

God,  our  Father,  help  us  to  think 
nobly.  As  the  Apostle  Paul  taught 
us  may  we  think  on  these  things: 
whatever  is  true,  whatever  is  hon- 
orable, whatever  is  just,  whatever  is 
pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  whatever  is 
gracious.  Keep  our  minds  from  the 
gutter  where  so  many  minds  are 
these  days.  Grant  that  we  may  begin 
each  day  with  high  and  holy 
thoughts;  and  through  the  day  may 
these  godly  thoughts  push  out  the 
evil  ones.  Lord,  may  our  minds  and 
hearts  be  set  on  thee.  Take  our 
minds  and  think  through  them;  take 
our  lips  and  speak  through  them; 
take  our  hearts  and  set  them  on  fire 
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with  thy  love.  Through  Christ,  our 
Savior.  Amen. 

Holy  Father,  guide  us  as  we  seek 
to  balance  in  life  contentment  and 
ambition.  We  want  to  push  ahead, 
to  achieve  greater  things,  to  see  the 
world  changed  more  into  thy  liking. 
But  with  this  restlessness,  give  us 
also  the  assurance  of  thy  presence, 
the  contentment  that  comes  from 
fellowship  with  thee.  Too  often  we 
find  fault,  we  murmur,  we  are  dis- 
contented; and  we  know  by  this  at- 
titude we  often  rob  life  of  some  of 
its  greatest  joys.  So  in  all  our  striv- 
ing may  we  have  that  inner  peace 
and  inner  strength  that  thou  dost 
give!  In  thy  peace  may  we  move  for- 
ward toward  the  goal  thou  hast  for 
our  lives.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Gracious  God,  we  are  weak  and  in- 
adequate; we  need  thy  strength. 
With  Paul  may  we  say  truly,  "I  can 
do  all  things  in  him  who  strength- 
ens me."  It  is  thy  strength,  thy  power, 
thy  wisdom,  thy  insight,  thy  guid- 
ance that  we  need.  Give  these  to  us, 
our  Father,  for  we  are  surely  not 
sufficient  within  ourselves.  Human 
nature  is  weak  and  we  must  turn  to 
thee  for  help.  Give  us  strength  to 
overcome  temptation,  strength  to 
live  well,  strength  to  trust  thee.  For 
Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


The  American  Image? 

Speaking  before  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Dr.  Roswell  P.  Barnes 
said:  "We  must  learn  the  difference 
between  being  feared  and  being  re- 
spected, between  being  admired  for 
our  power  and  wealth,  for  our  auto- 
mobiles, roads,  washing  machines 
and  hospitals,  and  being  emulated 
for  our  nobility. 

"We  should  not  forget  that  the 
West  has  lost  moral  prestige  because 
of  two  world  wars  in  which  we 
used  our  scientific  knowledge  for  vast 
mutual  destruction  and  human  waste. 
Serious  questions  are  raised  about 
us,  about  our  values:  Why,  with  all 
our  high  standards  of  living,  are  we 
so  unhappy?  Why  so  many  suicides 
even  among  youth?  Why  the  juvenile 
gang  warfare?  Why  the  high  divorce 
rate?  Why  do  so  many  people  seek 
escape  from  life  in  alcoholism  and 
narcotic  addiction  if  life  is  so  good? 
Why,  if  life  is  so  valuable,  do  we 
slaughter  it  so  recklessly  on  the 
highways?" 

Dr.  Espy  Defines  NCC  Services 
to  Its  Members 

Dr.  Edwin  Espy,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  an  American  Baptist, 
spoke  before  the  57th  annual  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City  in  May  on  "The  Courage  of 
Christian  Unity."  He  pointed  out 
that      the      National      Council      of 


Churches  provides  "a  platform  from 
which  the  denominations  can  speak 
unitedly  ...  an  instrument  through 
which  the  churches  can  reach  out 
to  humanity  .  .  .  assistance  in  leader- 
ship schools,  in  ministering  to  Indian 
Americans  and  other  minorities  .  .  . 
in  seminars  in  social  education  and 
action.  More  and  more  of  the 
churches'  work  must  be  done  inter- 
denominationally  if  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all,"  he  said.  "The  National 
Council  has  brought  into  dialogue 
the  most  diverse  viewpoints  and  has 
helped  the  churches  to  identify  their 
often  unsuspected  areas  of  basic 
agreement." 


Captain  Billie  D.  Starkey,  237th  Eng 
Bn,  Heilbronn,  Ger.,  is  presented  the 
outstanding  layman's  Appreciation 
Certificate  of  the  General  Commission 
by  Lt  Col  Jack  G.  Becker,  CO,  while 
Chaplain  (Maj)  Wayne  F.  Kildall, 
Post  Chaplain,  and  Mrs.  Starkey  look 
on. 


Top  photo  shows  some  of  the  125  new  homes  built  by  gifts  from  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  United  States  for  homeless  victims  of  the  earthquake 
in  Skopje,  Yugoslavia,  last  year.  Some  of  the  581  men,  women,  and  children 
who  will  occupy  the  dwellings  are  in  the  lower  picture.  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser 
't  Hooft,  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  Dr. 
Leslie  Cooke,  director  of  the  WCC  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee, 
and  World  Service,  participated  in  the  dedication  service. 


Marriage  and  the  Coed 

Population  Reference  Bureau 
points  out:  If  you  want  to  get  your 
daughter  to  stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  taking  an  impulsive  plunge 
into  matrimony,  get  her  into  college 
quick.  On  the  average,  a  college 
career  delays  a  girl's  marriage  about 
four  years.  In  1964,  there  will  be 
about  1.8  million  marriages  in  the 
U.S.A.  The  American  girl  marries 
whom  she  pleases  and  when  she 
pleases.  And  40  percent  of  all 
marriages  are  teen-age  marriages. 
Marriage  has  been  woven  firmly  into 
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the  fabric  of  campus  life  since  the 
GI  first  invaded  college  campuses 
after  World  War  II.  Almost  one- 
fourth  of  all  students  who  will  gradu- 
ate this  year  are  already  married. 
The  most  frequent  age  at  marriage 
for  women  college  graduates  is  22 
years,  for  high  school  graduates  18 
years,  and  for  women  who  did  not 
attend  high  school  14-16  years. 

Education  in  International  Affairs 

A  U.S.  State  Department  official 
has  said  that  nine  out  of  ten  Ameri- 
cans   are    "uninformed    and    uncon- 


cemed"  about  international  affairs. 
The  Department  of  International 
Affairs  of  the  NCC  is  going  to  try 
to  do  something  about  this  for  it  has 
inaugurated  a  Program  of  Education 
and  Action  for  Peace  which  will 
continue  until  the  1965  World  Order 
Study  Conference. 

Armed  Forces  Writers  League 
Awarded  Medal 

Freedom  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  has  awarded  the  Armed 
Forces  Writers  League  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  for 
the  development  of  the  book,  The 
Friendly  American.  The  book  con- 
tains fifty  stories  of  acts  of  kindness 
and  helpfulness  on  the  part  of 
Americans  towards  persons  in  other 
countries.  It  may  be  ordered  from 
The  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20025.  Cost:  $1.25. 

Draft  to  Be  Studied 

President  Johnson  has  announced 
plans  for  "a  very  comprehensive 
study  of  the  draft  system  .  .  .  this 
study  will  consider  alternatives  to 
the  present  draft  selection  system 
including  the  possibility  of  meeting 
our    requirements     on     an     entirely 


voluntary  basis  in  the  next  decade." 
The  study  is  expected  to  take  about 
a  year. 

Toward  Church  Union 

World  Protestantism  is  engaged  in 
the  first  large-scale  planning  for 
church  union  in  its  history  of  400 
years.  Seventy-two  churches  in  nine- 
teen countries  around  the  world  are 
now  engaged  in  negotiations  for 
church  union,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Patrick  C.  Rodger,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

Campaign  Against  Soviet 
Anti-Semitism 

U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania  said  recently  that 
worldwide  protests  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  its  campaign 
against  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith 
had  proved  effective  and  that  there 
had  been  a  thawing  of  the  bitterness. 
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19,  T.  Shioya;  page  20,  Mrs.  Eiko 
Omoto;  pages  21,  24,  25,  K.  Karpa; 
page  22,  Tom  Hibi;  page  23,  Kanji 
Shimada;  pages  37,  39,  59,  U.S.  Army; 
page  60,  Church  World  Service;  page 
61,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Lovely  participants  of  a  Danish  pageant  given  at  Sondrestrom  AB,  Greenland, 
where  Chaplain,  Maj,  Simon  H.  Scott,  Jr.,  is  Base  Chaplain. 
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OCT.  1-12.  Fall  Foliage  Festival.  Bennington,  Vermont. 
1-13.  Let's  Go  Hunting  Month. 
Oct.  1-31.  National  Restaurant  Month. 
Oct.   1-31.  National  Science  Youth  Month. 
Oct.  2-7.  Annual  Assembly,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Oct.  4.  World-Wide  Communion  Sunday.  Also  last  Sunday  of  Christian 

Education  Week  (Sept.  27-Oct.  4). 
Oct.  4-10.  Fire  Prevention  Week. 

Oct.  4-10.  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
Oct.  5.  Chester  Alan  Arthur's   birthday.    21th   President   of  the   USA.    B. 

in  1830. 
Oct.   5-9.   Triennial   Convention,    General   Department   of   United    Church 

Women,  NCC.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oct.  5-10.  Mississippi  State  Fair.  Jackson,  Miss. 
Oct.  6-12.  National  Business  Women's  Week. 

Oct.  10-18.  Pacific  International  Livestock  Exposition.  Portland,  Ore. 
Oct.  10-25.  Olympic  Games,  Tokyo. 
Oct.  10-25.  State  Fair  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Oct.  11-17.  National  Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  11-23.  General  Convention,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Oct.  12.  Columbus  Day. 
Oct.  13-15.  National  Convocation  on  the  Church  in  Town  and  Country, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Oct.  14.  Dwight  D.   Eisenhower's  birthday.   34th  President  of  the   USA. 

B.  1890. 
Oct.  17.  Sweetest  Day.  Purpose:  "To  recognize  and  honor  worthy  individuals 

who  are  not  otherwise  honored." 
Oct.  17-20.  Orchid  Show.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Oct.  18.  Laymen's  Sunday. 
Oct.  18.  Alaska  Day  Festival,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
Oct.  18-24.  United  Nations  Week. 
Oct.  18-24.  Aloha  Week,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Oct.  21.  United  Churchmen's  Rally,  wherever  you  are. 
Oct.  24.  United  Nations  Day. 

Oct.  25.  World  Order  Sunday.  Reformation  Day. 
Oct.  25-Nov.  1.  National  Catholic  Youth  Week. 
Oct.  26-29.  National  Safety  Congress  and  Exposition,  Chicago,  111. 
Oct.  27.  Navy  Day. 

Oct.  27.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  birthday.  26th  President  of  the  USA.  B.  1858. 
Oct.  30.  John  Adams'  birthday.  2nd  President  of  the  USA.  B.  1735. 
Oct.  30-Nov.  29.  Jewish  Book  Month. 
Oct.  31.  Halloween. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared   not   only   for   individual   reading   but   also   for   group 
discussion. 

1.  What  Does  the  Reformation  Mean  Today?   (page  5) 

Bible  Material:  1  Peter  2:9,  10;  2  Timothy  3:16,  17;  Romans 
3:27-31 

Distinguish  between  belief,  faith,  trust,  and  love.  What  safeguards 
do  we  need  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures?  Consider  consistence, 
reason,  conscience,  experience,  the  church.  What  are  the  obstacles 
among  Protestant  churches  that  keep  them  from  a  greater  unity? 

2.  Four  Countries — One  Kingdom  (page  26) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  1:8-32 

If  you  were  a  Christian  living  in  Nepal,  how  would  you  react  to 
a  law  which  forbade  your  witnessing  for  Christ?  Is  Westernization 
always  progress?  Will  Pakistan  be  a  better  country  as  a  democracy? 
Will  India  be  better  when  she  has  fulfilled  her  Five-Year  Plan?  What 
can  American  Protestantism  learn  from  Southern  Asia? 

3.  No  False  Witnessing!  (page  32) 
Bible  Material:  Exodus  20:16 

Why  are  lies  enemies  of  the  good  life  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties? Is  it  ever  permissible  to  tell  "a  white  He"?  Can  you  give  illustra- 
tions of  Froude's  view  that  history's  chief  lesson  is  that  "in  the  long 
run  it  is  well  with  the  good  and  ill  with  the  wicked"?  In  what  way  is 
gossip  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  growth  of  personality?  Read 
Leviticus  19:16  and  discuss:  Is  untruth  a  rebellion  against  God? 

4.  Doubting  Christians   (page  50) 

Bible  Material:  John  20:24-31;  Psalm  139:7-10 

How  have  your  concepts  of  God  changed  since  childhood?  Discuss 
your  own  experiences  of  doubt.  Have  these  ever  brought  you  to  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  your  Christian  faith?  In  what  ways? 
In  what  ways  are  "honest  doubts"  limited?  How  does  one  go  about 
finding  resolution  to  doubt? 
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A  Look  Down  the  Lonesome  Road  by  Ralph  Creger  with  Erwin  McDonald. 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  1964.  $4.50. 
This  is  a  homey  book  telling  the  intimate  story  of  a  liberal  living  in  segrega- 
tionist Arkansas  during  the  early  period  of  school  desegregation.  Creger  is  chief 
train  dispatcher  for  the  Arkansas  division  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  be- 
lieves in  integration.  This  makes  him  unpopular  with  Southern  die-hards,  but 
he  manages  to  maintain  his  position  and  with  good  humor  he  does  do  some 
good.  Here  we  see  integration  not  as  a  theory  but  in  reality  down  where  people 
live  and  the  integrationist  will  be  bolstered  in  his  position  and  discover  some 
things  he  can  do,  say,  and  accomplish. 

Reshaping  the  Christian  Life  by  Robert  A.  Raines.  Harper  &  Row,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1964.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  the  popular  book,  New  Life  in  the  Church,  who  is  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  Germantown,  Pa.,  once  again  calls  for  creative 
change  in  the  life  of  the  church,  a  reshaping  in  terms  of  modern  needs,  modern 
thought,  modern  ways  of  living.  It  is  not  ours  to  defend  the  establishment  but 
proclaim  the  gospel  and  take  it  out  where  the  people  are.  Readers  will  profit 
from  the  author's  clarion  call  for  a  new  discipleship. 

And  Our  Defense  Is  Sure.  Edited  by  Harmon  Moore,  Ernest  Ham,  and  Clarence 
Hobgood.  The  Abingdon  Press,  201  8th  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  1964.  $2.50. 
Thirty  messages  preached  in  the  Pentagon  Pulpit  by  distinguished  American 
preachers  including  Stanley  Jones,  James  Pike,  Henry  Louttit,  Elton  Trueblood, 
Walter  Judd,  Billy  Graham.  For  the  most  part,  the  sermons  are  arranged  around 
the  church  calendar.  A  distinctively  American  book  showing  how  faith  is  a  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  country. 


When  Christians  Make  Political  Decisions  by  John  C.  Bennett. 
What  the  New  Testament  Says  About  Forgiveness  by  Alfred  Willetts. 
Making  Sense  of  the  Creeds  by  Robert  F.  Evans. 
The  Living  Art  of  Worship  by  Clarice  Bowman. 
From  Missions  to  Mission  by  R.  Pierce  Beaver. 

All  new  Reflection  Books.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10007.  1964.  50  cents  each. 

A  heap  of  reading  for  so  little  money.  In  most  cases  the  titles  explain  the 
contents.  There  are  over  fifty  Reflection  Books  now.  Association  Press  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  complete  list  of  all  titles. 


This  Is  the  Church  in  New  Nations  by  George  M.  Daniels.  Friendship  Press,  475 
Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027.  85  cents. 

Mr.  Daniels  writes  with  clarity,  discernment,  and  sympathy  of  the  problems 
and  opportunities  confronting  Christian  churches  in  emerging  nations  around 
the  world.  Generously  illustrated  with  photographs,  his  book  is  a  valuable  resource 
for  adults,  college  students,  senior  highs,  children's  leaders,  and  the  like. 
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Letter  from  Portugal 

For  nearly  a  decade  we  have  benefitted  immensely  from  the  gift  of  25  copies 
monthly  of  your  excellent  magazine,  LINK,  which  have  been  distributed  freely 
to  armed  forces  personnel  stationed  in  Portugal.  .  .  . 

We  are  grateful  for  your  generous  assistance  across  the  years  and  wish  con- 
tinued enthusiastic  acceptance  and  success  for  your  important  publication. 

— Michael  P.  Testa,  Junta  Presbiteriana  de  Cooperacao  em  Portugal,  Rua 
Carlos  da  Maia,  26-2.  O  E.,  Lisbon  3,  Portugal. 

Excellent   Articles 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  fine  magazine  and  enjoy  the  excellent  articles 
which  appear  in  every  LINK. 

— Walter  J.  Vrudny,  Chaplain  (Maj)  USA,  Hq,  2nd  Brigade,  4th  Armd  Div., 
APO  66,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Request  for  Free  Copies 

Upon  arriving  at  NATTU,  I  find  that,  although  we  are  located  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  we  are  a  separate  Command  and  do  not  have  a  chapel  fund  of 
our  own.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  receive  25  copies  of  THE  LINK  gratis? 

— CDR  James  F.  Agnew,  CHC,  USN,  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Unit, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  32213. 

Considers  THE  LINK  Excellent 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  recent 

copies.  They  are  excellent.  You  are  doing  a  fine  job  in  a  very  needy  field. 

—David  S.  Lamb,  14625  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood  7,  Ohio. 

Greetings  from  Australia 

Through  another  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  receive  copies  of  THE  LINK 
for  distribution.  These  are  received  with  gratitude  by  the  men  and  we  express 
our  thanks  to  you.  We  will  investigate  the  possibilities  of  making  some  contribu- 
tion to  you  for  your  past  generosity  to  us. 

— George  G.  Ashworth,  Chaplain,  Base  Squadron,  R.A.A.F.  Base,  Darwin, 
Australia. 

Difficult  to  Put  Down 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  put  down  the  two  publications — THE  CHAPLAIN  and 
THE  LINK— without  reading  them  usually  from  cover  to  cover. 

— Gerald  I.  Gingrich,  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa. 

Impressed 

Thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  letter  and  for  the  complimentary  copies  of 
THE  LINK  and  THE  CHAPLAIN.  I  was  impressed  by  both  publications  and 
disappointed  that  you  do  not  accept  advertising. 

— David  Knox,  Editor,  Office  of  Publication  and  Distribution,  National  Council 
of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 
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At  Ease! 
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"I'm  still  confused  .  .  .  Was  I  born 
in  a  nest  or  in  a  hive?" 


When  Nelson  Eddy,  the  baritone, 
who  co-starred  in  all  those  movie 
musicals  with  Jeannette  MacDonald, 
appeared  in  a  singing  act  at  a  supper 
club  in  a  big  city  hotel,  an  elderly 
woman  saw  him  in  the  hotel  lobby. 
She  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment, 
a  puzzled  expression  on  her  face  and 
then  she  very  cautiously  approached 
him. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  said,  "but  didn't 
you  used  to  be  Nelson  Eddy?" — 
F.  G.  Kernan. 


After  hours  and  hours  of  trudging 
through  dense  brush,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  members  of  the  hunt- 
ing party  that  they  were  hopelessly 
lost.  Angrily,  they  turned  to  their 
guide. 

"You  told  us  you  were  the  best 
guide  in  Maine,"  one  of  the  hunters 
snapped. 

"That's  right,"  protested  the  guide, 
"but  I'm  pretty  sure  we're  in  Canada 
now." — Machinist. 


A  country  lad  was  wrestling  with 
the  Army's  physical  examination 
questions.  When  he  came  to  the  one 
asking,  "How  may  one  obtain  a  good 
posture?"  he  wrote  this  down  for  his 
answer:  "Keep  the  cows  off  it  until 
the  grass  has  well  grown." — Roy  A. 
Brenner  in  Quote. 


As  Mark  Twain  and  a  friend  were 
coming  out  of  church  it  began  to 
rain  very  hard.  "Do  you  think  it 
will  stop?"  asked  the  friend.  "It  al- 
ways has,"  replied  the  writer. 
—NRTA  Journal. 


More  Lamb 
Mary  had  a  little  lamb — 
You've    heard    this    tale    before — 
But  have  you  heard  she  passed  her 

plate 
And  had  a  little  more? 

— Mrs.  Lawrence  Tolman 


Store  Manager:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  arguing  with  that  customer? 
Don't  you  know  our  rule?  The 
customer  is  alway  right." 

Floorwalker:  "I  know  it.  But  he 
insisted  that  he  was  wrong." 
— Watchman-Examiner. 
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A  Soldier's  Thoughts 

Sometimes  his   thoughts  are   winnowed 
Like  wheat  on  a  threshing  floor, 
And   the   worthless  thoughts   are    scattered 
Like  chaff  through  an  open  door. 

Wherever  the  long  road  opens 
And  stretches  before  his  feet, 
He   marches   with   all   his   memories 
Forgetting  the  dust  and  heat; 

While   his   thoughts   are   ever   turning 
To   the    things  he'll   always   love, 
And   his   heart   is  ever   knowing 
What  his  mind  need  never  prove; 


